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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the - ostal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or —— money order, Other remittances at send- 

s risk. Single copies ten cents. 

* Moneseigts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Uf- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand_or on any vratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. ¥. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

\ class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 
Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16t 

Detroit, C. J. Hoiton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 
Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.&. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, james A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portiand, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 





Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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+ © All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

a A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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TAILORS 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
By a woman of refined taste and experience, who 
will also attend tothe designing and remodeling of 
gowns in the smartest styles, Special attention 
given te the execution of orders requiring care and 
discretion. References given and required. Mrs. 
M. K. ZusT, 100 West 4th Street 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
will select materials or execute orders for 
gowns in the very latest models. Shopping orders 
of all kinds also taken. References given and 
required. Addressuntil September,Mrs E.ZANOR 
Lewis, care Monroe & Co., Bankers, Rue Scribe, 
Paris, France, 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS promptly executed by 

S a woman of refinement, taste and experience. 

Entire trousseaux undertaken, Interior decor- 

rs a specialty. References given and required, 

MRs. HENRY MARTIN WARREN, 2 and 4 Thirty- 
third Street, West, opposite Waldorf Hotel, N.Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


LADIES 





M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 West 48th Street 





“MOWBRAY” 
TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE TKOUSSEAUX 
DESIGNED—GOWNS 
27 E. 21st Street, New York 





B, SCHULICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
15 West 30th Street 





JEAN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 4sth Street 





BERTHE MAY 
GOWNS, JACKETS, PETTICOATS 
CORSETS TO ORDER AND IMPORTED 
125 West 56th Street 





PAULINE 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 





FRAME 
FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 
EVENING AND RECEPTION GOWNS A SPECIALTY 
48 West 37th Street, New York 


FULLENCAMP & CO. 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





H. JANTZEN 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS At D SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AN) CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 





SPECIAL NOTICES 








AMERICAN HERALDRY. Heraldic assistance ; 
critical and practical rendered to genealogists, families 
and designers, W ork sent fer examination, returnable 
it not desired MORTIMER DELANO de LAN- 
NOY Puarsuivant-ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & 
Bio. Sec., Societe Suisse d’ Heraldique and Herald 
Society zu Berlin. 104 W. 120th St., New York, 
or Southampton, L.1., Bex 66, 





A WELL-ESTABLISHED DRESSMAKER 
wishing to extend her business will fill orders with- 
out charge for ladies recommending new customers. 
Address for particulars, A. H., care Vogue, 





HENRY ARDEN 
JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 





FACIAL MASSAGE, PHYSICAL CULTURE 
AND ELECTRICITY. Three natural means by 
which health, strength and beauty can be restored. 
Miss S, BERGMAN, 246 Fifth Avenue, cor. 28th St. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 








HATS AND BONNETS 





E. M. HEALY 
IMPORTER 
407 Fifth Avenue 
HAS QUITE A CHOICE SELECTION OF 
HATS AND BONNETS 





YOUMANS—HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 








SUMMER HOTELS 





LELAND'S OCEAN HOUSE 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
OPENS JUNE 25.%wRITE FOR BOOKLET 
WARREN LELAND, JR., Manager 























































































































MARRIED 


Cumming-Lewis —On Saturday, 4 
June at Trinity Church, Hoboken, Nn. 
J-» by the Rev. James Clayton Mitchell, 
assisted by the Right Rev. Thomas A. Star 
key, D.D., Bishop of Newark, and the 
Rev. George Clarke Houghton, D.D., 
rector of the Church of the Transfiguration, 
New York city, N. Y., Julia Stevens, daugh. 
ter of Mary P. and the late Hon. E. P.C 
Lewis, of Hoboken, to James MilJar Cum. 
ming, of Newark, N. J. 

Frelinghuysen-Cannon.— On Thu, 2 
June at Grace Church Chantry, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Potter, assisted by the Rey. 
Percy Grant, Elizabeth Mary Cannon, daugh 
ter of William G. Thompson, to Theodore 
Frelinghuysen. 

Vanderbilt-Dresser.— In Paris, 2 June 
by Rev. George Grenville Merrill, assisted by 
Dr. J. B. Morgan, at the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Edith Stuyvesant Dresser, 
daughter of the late George Warren Dresser, 
to George W. Vanderbilt. 

Wendell Foote.—On Wed., 1 June in 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, by the Rev. Dr. 
David Greer, Mary Dwight Foote daughter of 
the late Edward Foote, to Ten Eyck Wen- 
dell. 


DIED 


Emery.—Military Order Loyal Legion 
United States, Commandery State of New 
York, Companions are informed of the death 
of Assistant Engineer Charles E. Emery, 
U.S. N. 

Janeway.—Virginia Janeway, beloved 
daughter of Ann Amelia and the late 
George Janeway, 1 June. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Bailey-Uhl.—Miss Mary  dePeyster 
Bailey, daughter of Mr, Edmund S. Bailey, 


to Mr. Manfred Uhl. 
Sturgis-Stewart.—Miss Susan _ B. 
Sturgis, daughter of the late Robert H. 


Sturgis, of Philadelphia, to Mr. Antonio Y. 
Stewart. 
* WEDDINGS 

Cammann-Churchill.—Mr. Henry 
Lorillard Cammann and Miss Grace Hunt- 
ington Churchill were married in Christ 
Church at Greenwich, Conn., on Wed., 8 
June, the Rev. Charles R. Treat, assisted by 
the Rev. Geo. Thompson, officiating. 
Bridesmaids, Miss Grace Churchill Hubbell, 
Miss Louise Benedict, Miss Louise Willard, 
Miss Isabc lle Mali Cammann. Best man 
Dr. Henry A. Griffin. Ushers, Mr. Charles 
E. Boynton, Mr. Philip D. Mason, Mr. 
George Wolcott Hubbell, Jr., Mr. Edward 
C. Cammann, Mr. Alenender T. Mason, 
Mr. Edward Man, 

Duryea-Smith.—Mr. Chester Burnell 
Duryea and Miss Nina Larré Smith, daugh- 
ter of Mr, Franklin Waldo Smith, were 
married in Trinity Chapel on Wed , 1 June. 
Maid of honor, Miss Millicent Duryea, Best 
man Mr. Julius T. Lay. Ushers Mr. George 
Stuart Smith, Mr. Harry Duryea, Mr, Fravk 
Duryea, Mr. E Allery Anderson, Jr, Pre-ent 
were Mr, and Mrs. Russell Sturgis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nathan Appleton, of Boston ; Mr. and 
Mrs. George Vaux Cresson, Mr. ‘and Mrs. 
Robert Sturgis, Mr. Thomas Biddle, of Phila- 
delphia; and from New York, Mis. Gren- 
ville Winthrop, Mis. Eugene Kelly, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Frederic Pierson, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Victor Newcomb, Mrs. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs 
Albert Bierstadt, Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Cooper, Mr and Mrs A. S. Hewitt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles D. Stickney, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney J. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. 
Trevor, Mrs. Burke Roche and Mrs. Jules 
Reynal. 

Frelinghuysen-Cannon.—Mr. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen and Mrs, Harry Le Grand 
Cannon, daughter of Mr. William G. 
Thompson, of Detroit, 
Grace Church Chantry, on Thu., 2 June, 
Bishop Potter, assisted by the Rev. Percy 
Grant, officiating. Best man, Mr. Elisha 
Dyer, "Jr. Ushers, Mr. R. Livingston Beek 
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man, Mr. William Cutting, Jr. Present 
were Mrs. E. L. Baylies, Mr. J. Bowers Lee, 
Mrs. Frederick Edey, Mr. and Mrs. L. Cass 
Ledyard, Mr. C. D. Wetmore, Mr. Duncan 
Cameron, Mrs. E L.. Winthrop, Jr., Mr. 
c. A. Munn, Mr. McDougall Hawkes, Mrs. 
Stanford White, Mr. F. Gray Griswold, Mr. 
E. A. Crowninshield, Mr. and Mrs. Lucius 
Wilmerding, Mrs. Sidney Smith, Mr, Fred 
Frelinghuysen, Mr. Oakley Rhinelander, Dr, 
and Mrs. Willard Parker, Mr. Holker Ab- 
bott, Mr. and Mrs. George Bird, Mr. and 
Mrs George Griswold Haven, Mr. and Mrs, 
George G. Frelinghuysen, Mr, and Mrs. Al- 
fred M. Coats, Mr. and Mrs, Stuart A, 
Coats, Miss Maria Gray, Mr. Cambridge 
Livingston, Mr, Alfonso de Navarro, Mrs. 
Brush, Judge and Mrs. John Davis, Miss 
Bessie Davis, Miss Frelinghuysen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Winthrop Gray, Mrs. George Griswold, 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester Griswold, Mr. and Mrs. George B. 
De Forest, Miss De Forest, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Forbes-Leith, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Rhinelander Stewart, Mr. and Mrs F. H. 
Allen, Mr, and Mrs. F. S. Witherbee, Mr. 
and Mrs, Marion Story, Mr. J. L. Stevens 
Ulman, 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Barton—Coolidge.—Mr. Frederick Otis 
Barton and Miss Mary Lowell Coolidge, 
daughter of Dr, Algernon Coolidge, will be 
married in Trimty Church, Boston, on Tue., 


14 June. 


INTIMATIONS 


Bristed. -Mr. and Mrs, Charles Astor 
Bristed have taken Mrs. J. H. Eldridge’s 
cottage at Newport for the summer. 

Cutting.—Mrs. Brockholst Cutting and 
Mr. William Cutting have arrived at New- 
port for the season. 

Goddard.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Goddard opened their country house at Ros- 
lyn, L. L., this week. 

Landon.—Mr. and Mrs. Melville De- 
lancey Landon will spend July and August at 
their country place near Eaton, N. Y. 

Paget.—Mr. and Mrs Almeric Hugh 
Paget have taken a cottage at Ardsley until 
the first part of July, when they go to Bar 
Harbor for the remainder of the summer. 

Sands.—Mr. and Mrs. Philip Sands and 
their daughters will spend most of the sum- 
mer at York Beach, Me, 

Winthrop.—Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan 
Winthrop and Miss Winthrop have already 
gone to Newport for the summer. 


GOLF 


Essex County Club.—Schedule for 
season of 1898. All competitions (except 
championships ) are open to actual guests of 
members (i. e., guests staying for twenty- 
four hours in the house of a member). 

Special prizes, given for all record breaking 
scores for full eighteen holes. 

All competitions subject to change; en- 
trance fee one dollar in each event, except 
the championships, which will be two dollars, 
including entrance to approaching and driving 
contests. 

Sat. 11 June, members’ handicap; Sat. 

June, members’ handicap; Tue., 28 
June, ladies’ handicap ; Sat., 2 July, Bogey 
handicap; Tue., 5 July, ladies’ handicap; 
Sat., 9 July, members’ handicap; Tue., 12 
July, mixed foursomes ; Sat., 16 July, mem- 
bers’ handicap ; Tue., 19 July, mixed four- 
somes; Sat., 23 July, members’ handicap. 

(Best eight net scores to play off by hole 
play before 6 Aug, for special prize. ) 

Tue, 26 July, ladies’ handicap; Sat. 
30 July, men’s foursomes; Tue., 2 Aug, 
mixed foursomes ; Sat., 6 Aug., father time 
handicap; Tue., 9 Aug., ladies’ handicap ; 
Sat , 13 Aug., members’ handicap; Tue., 
16 Aug , ladies’ foursomes ; Sat., 20 Aug., 


25 


members’ handicap ; Tue., 23 Aug., ladies’ 


m Ladies’ 


p Sat., 3 Sep., medal play round. 


handicap (bogey); Sat., 27 Aug., bogey 
handicap; Tue., 30 Aug., ladies’ handicap ; 
Men’s 
championship. Competitions in driving and 
approaching ; Tue , 6 Sep., medal play round. 
championship. Competitions in 
driving and approaching; Sat., 10 Sept., 
men’s handicap ; Tue , 13 Sep , ladies’ hand- 





icap; Sat., 17 Sep., family foursomes; Sat., 
24 Sep., men’s handicap; Tue., 27 Sept., 
ladies’ handicap; Thu., 29 Sept., mixed 
foursomes ; Sat., 1 Oct., men’s handicap. 

Women having a record of 60 or less for 
the 9 holes will be allowed to enter in the 
men’s competitions. 

In the final round of the woman’s tourna- 
ment, begun on Thu., 2 June, for a silver 
trophy cup offered by Mrs. William Blood- 
good, the winner was Miss Helen Page, who 
beat Miss Georgiana Wilmerding by 3 holes 
up and 1 to play. Miss Page had a handicap 
of twelve strokes, and Miss Wilmerding 
played from scratch. In match play for the 
June cup E. P. Merwin, Jr., beat C. S. Dodd 
by 3 up and 1 to play. 

Oakland.—The open tournament of the 
Oakland Golf Club was held last week, when 
Walter J. Travis, of the Oakland Club, won 
the Challenge Cup, defeating A. De Witt 
Cochrane, of St. Andrew’s, in the final 
round by 8 up and 6 to play. Herbert M. 
Harriman, Meadow Brook, won the gold 
medal on the first day of the tournament 
for the best score, making the 18 holes in 
88. On Sat., 4 June, he won the handicap 
tournament and established a new amateur 
record for the links as follows : 

Herbert M. Harriman, Meadow Brook— 


OR dail so ghee 4344666 5 6-4% 
Dida) wicneutied 5443 55 3 4 6-39 
Walicwens: pihcoledeetie secwutedies. base 83 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Wed., 1 June, Mr. S. T. 
Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Austin, Jr., 
Miss E. L. Austin, Mrs. E. E, Baltazzi, 
Misses Baltazzi, Mr. David Bispham, Miss 
T. E. Bliss, Mr. E. H. Bulkley, Col. J.C. 


Dalton, Miss Helen Dunham, Mrs. S. S. 
Fisher, Miss Fisher, Mrs. Gautier, Mr. 
James Gilchrist, Dr. and Mrs. Edward 


Hamill, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Harkness, Mr. 
John A. Harper, Mrs. Mary Pickering Har- 
ris, Mr. Thos, Hitchcock, Mr, Center Hitch- 
cock, Mr. Alfred Holt, Dr. and Mrs. A. 
Huntington, Mrs. Chas. Lord, Mrs. W. Y. 
Mortimer, Mrs, Robert Orr, Miss Orr, Mr. 
L. M. Rutherford, Mrs. Sidenberg, Mr. 
John Stewart, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Shaw, Dr. Benjamin T. Tilton, Mrs. Van 
Nostrand, Miss Van Nostrand, the Misses 
Van Nostrand, Mr. A. Wolff, Mrs. Wolff, 
Miss Wolff, Miss Lelia Wotherspoon, Hon. 
C. W. Woodhouse, Mrs. Woodhouse. 
Furst Bismarck.—Sailing, Thu., 2 
June, Mr. and Mrs. Alwyn A. Alvord, Mr. 
F. R. Blackinton, Miss Blackinton, Miss 
Agnes Blackinton, Mr. and Mrs. Philip C. 
Donner, Miss Donner, Mr, and Mrs. John 
R. Drexel, Master Gordon P. Drexel, Mr. 
and Mrs, Robert Frazer, Mrs. Joseph How- 
land, Miss Hoppin, Mr. Robert M. Win- 
throp, Gen. and Mrs. George B. Williams. 


RED CROSS NOTES 


On Sat., 18 June, aconcert for the benefit 
of the Red Cross Auxiliary No. 3 will be 
given at the country house of Mrs. Trenor 
W. Park near White Plains, N. Y. The 
proceeds will be used for the maintenance of 
trained nurses during the war. The tickets 
are $1.50 and may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing women of the Committee of the Aux- 
iliary, No 3 : Mrs. Whitelaw Reid and Mrs, 
Trenor W. Park, White Plains; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Jay Schieffelin, Scarborough; Mrs. 
Borden Harriman, Scarsdale; Mrs. Marion 
Storey, Port Chester; Mrs. William Jay, 
Katonah and Bedford; Mrs. Henry Mar- 
quand, Mount Kisco; Mrs. Louise Benedict, 
Greenwhich ; Mrs. Clarence Mitchell, West 
Chester, and Mrs. Gordon MacDonald, New 
Rochelle. 

A benefit will be given this afternoon in 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, for the First New 
York Amulance Red Cross Equipment Soci- 
ety. Miss Viola Allen, will give a scene from 
Gilbert’s Pygmalion; Mr. George H. Irving 
and Miss Florence Haverley will appear in a 
dance, arranged by Carl Marwig, to Mrs. 
Heloise Durant Rose’s poem, By the King’s 
Command, and Mr, Homer Eaton will read. 

The following contributions have been re- 
ceived by Mr, John P. Faure, Secretary of 
the American Red Cross Relief Committee: 
Miss Cornelia Jay, $5 ; The proceeds of an 
auction held at the Fifth Ave. auction rooms 


$11.62; the proceeds of a sale held at the 
Nevada, $179.60; Speyer & Co., $5,000 ; 
Wimpheim & Bro. $100. 

We have been informed that it has been 
proposed by the Surgeon-General of the Army 
that the American National Red Cross should 
charter and equip a vessel to be fitted up as a 
Red Cross Hospital Ship to supplement the 
work of the National Hospital Ship Solace. 
It is not yet known whether this plan will be 
adopted. Should it be, the Columbia Uni- 
versity Auxiliary has determined to cooperate 
in equipping the vessel, especially with the 
necessary medical and surgical supplies. 
Should this plan fail, the Auxiliary will use 
whatever may be sent to it to the best possible 
advantage. It is earnestly hoped that a sum 
may be raised by the Auxiliary large enough 
to enable it to aid effectively anything that 
may be undertaken. Money may be sent 
either to the Treasurer or to any of the under- 
signed. Committee: Chairman, Mrs. Seth 
Low ; Treasurer, Mrs. Munroe Smith, 115th 
St. and Riverside Drive; Secretary, Mrs. 
Francis M. Burdick, 115th St. and River- 
side Drive ; Miss Emily James Smith, Bar- 
nard College ; Mrs. James E. Russell, Teach- 
ers’ College. Advisory Board: President 
Low, 30 E. 64th St.; Bishop Potter, 10 
Washington Square, north; Mr. John B. 
Pine, 102 E. 30th St,; Mrs. A. A. Ander- 
son, 6 E. 38th St.; Miss Grace H. Dodge, 
262 Mad. Ave.; Professor Van Amringe, 
204 W. 44th St.; Dr, George S. Hunting- 
ton, 50 E. 73d St.; Mr. V. Everit Macy, 18 
W.. 53d St. 





Ohemian Girl is the opera for the week 
B at the American Theatre, with promi- 
nent members of the Castle Square 
Company in the cast. This company last 
week played with success The Black Hussar, 
and in addition to excellent singing there were 
presented to audiences as charming color pic- 
tures as ever appeared on any stage. An 
especially paintable setting was that in the 
opening of the fourth act where the scene 
showed a bit of landscape with a river sepa- 
rating green fields. Against this background 
appeared a girl clad in soft pink ; after warb- 
ling her solo the girl gave place to another in 
a yellow costume, the color effect in both 
instances being most felicitous. 


The revival of old plays and old operas 
appears to have been attended with a considera- 
ble measure of success, and doubtless those 
billed for the present week will find favor. 
Captain Swift, which ran for so long at the 
Madison Square Theatre several years ago, is 
at the Columbus Theatre. 


Diplomacy is being given at The Herald 
Square for the second time this season. 


Divorgons is Mrs. Fiske’s play at the Fifth 
Avenue, Mr. Frederic de Belville filling the 
principal male role, 

The Harlem Opera House has Die Fleder- 
maus as its opera for this week. 


The Banda Rossa may be heard every even- 
ing at the Lenox Lyceum, which under the 
administration of Rudolph Aronson has taken 
on the aspect of a summer resort with a palm 
garden and facilities in the way of viands, 
liquids and tables for the entertainment of the 
palate. The Italian band, as is well known, 
is very admirable, and the location of the 
Lenox Lyceum makes it easy of access to and 
from all parts of Greater New York. 


The Little Minister finishes its Garrick | 
career on Saturday evening. An extra and | 
special performance will occur at the Empire | 
Theatre to commemorate the three hundredth | 
performance. Souvenirs will be distributed. | 


Way Down East, at the Manhattan Thea- 
tre, is well on its way to the one hundredth 
and fiftieth performance, the exact date of 
that event being 13 June. Souvenirs will be 
distributed on that occasion. 

The Moth and the Flame still holds the 
boards at the Lyceum, and no date for a close 
is advertised. 

Shenandoah is having an excellent run at 
the Academy. 





4T THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Shenandoah. 
American Theatre—8.15, Bohemian Girl. 
Casino—8.15, Erminie. 

Columbus—8.15, Captain Swift, 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, Mrs. Fiske. 
Garrick—8.20, The Little Minister, 

Harlem Opera House—8 20, Die Fledermaus. 
Herald Square—8.15, Diplomacy. 
Lyceum—8.30, The Moth and the Flame. 
Manhattan—8.15, Way Down East. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s— Variety, 

Koster & Bial’s— Burlesque and Variety. 
Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance, 
Eden Mus¢e—Cinématograph, waxworks, etc. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 5055—Street frock of cinnamon 
brown cloth, The skirtis cut intwo 
pieces with three deep circular ruffles 

bound in ribbon velvet and embroidered; 
these ruffles are opened at the side. The 
bodice is cut guimp effect with cloth and 
finely tucked grass linen chemisette. Cravat 
and belt are of delicate pink taffeta. The 
sleeves are plain with small puff at the top 
caught with three velvet bands. 

Fig. 5095—Pongee costume suitable for 
summer visiting gown. The bodice is made 
of three-inch tucks on one side, the other 
side fastens over this and is outlined with 
narrow black silk fringe, soft écru all-over- 
lace is laid in folds, knotted at the bust, and 
hangs in a jabot beneath the belt. The 
sleeves are finished at the top with tucks and 
fringe, and at the wrist with lace. Seven 
gored skirt trimmed down the side and around 
the bottom with fringe. The girdle is of 
black satin fastened with English paste 
buckle. Turquoise-blue silk is very attract- 
ive for a lining. 

Fig. 5097—Cadet-blue linen street frock. 
Plain skirt with two bias stitched ruffles ex- 
tending up the front in a V showing plain 
petticoat of linen beneath. The jacket is 
very smart with deep bias stitched revers 
which form a shoulder cape fastening on one 
side with a black taffeta rosette. Two large 
steel buttons fasten the jacket which ex- 
tends below the belt and finishes with two 
bias ruffles. Black taffeta girdle with steel 
ornament and long tucked sleeves. White 
mull chemisette and big soft cravat. The 
gown hangs better over a silk lining which is 
detached. 

Fig. 5103-——White piqué frock for a little 
girl of nine. Plain circular skirt with hand 
embroidered bodice. The bodice folds over 
at the side and shows a yoke of thin white 
material gathered. The sleeves are finished 
with shoulder caps ; from under the embroi- 
dery comes a little bias ruffle of the thin ma- 
terial an inch in depth. A knot of bright 
cherry ribbon velvet is fastened to one side the 
bodice and is also used for a girdle. 

Fig. 5104—Smart olive green gingham 
skirt tucked at the bottom with scolloped 
over skirt which is bound ina deeper shade 
of olive ribbon velvet. The guimpe and 
sleeves are of white tucked organdie. The 
bodice folds back from the guimpe with square 
tabs which are of deep yellow lace bound with 
the ribbon velvet a lace scarf is brought un- 
der the revers and carelessly knotted at one 
side with a velvet rosette. The entire bodice 
fastens to one side, 

Fig. 5105—Little red linen frock trimmed 
with white piqué bias folds and needle work. 
On the skirt, about six inches from the 

(Continued on page v) 





IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 
275 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
OPPOSITE HOLLAND HOUSE 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
EVENING GOWNS A SPECIALTY. 
11 West 30th Street, New York. 
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he Economy of our 
Boys’ Clothing. 


One way to lessen the cost of Boys’ 
Clothing without cheapening the 
quality is to buy direct of the manu- 
facturer—save all the usual interme- 
diate profits. In this way 


Our Boys’ Clothing, made 
by Boys’ Tailors, 

Is really the least expensive, and 
sure to be the most satisfactory. 

Sailor Suits, 84,85 to 87.50. 


Jacket Suits, 85.00 to $8.50, 
Youths’ Suits, long trousers, 810 to $16, 


60-62 West 23d St. 





‘‘Neat and Clean’”’ 


Here is the beautiful and popular model 
No. 28 LADIES’ 


Romdor’ 


BICYCLE 
fitted with a RampLer Gear Case, which 
protects the skirt from the chain and the 


chain from mud and dust. 


PRICE, WITH GEAR CASE, $65 
WITHOUT GEAR CASE, $60 


Rambler Agencies Everywhere. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


New York. 
Buffalo. 


Washington. 
‘Detroit. Cincinnati. 
Cleve land. Boston 


Chicago. Boston. 


Brooklyn. 





Under date otf 23 June Vogue 
will publish a number devoted 


mainly to Outing. 


a1 


err 


BIKE AT NIGHT 








WHITE MOUNTAINS. 





The 
New 


Mount Pleasant House. 


Will Open for its Fourth Season, July 2. 


FINEST GOLF LINKS OF ANY 
HOTEL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


continue leading features and unexcelled, 
mountain side. 
direct to stations on the hotel grounds. 
leave from the station on the hotel grounds. 


Through parlorand sleeping cars from New York, Boston, Montreal and 
Nearest point to Mt. Washington. 


New bridle trail. Ranch of 200 acres. Dairy 
farm and barn. Pure milk and butter, The 
superior class ot MUSIC and the TABLE wil 


Birch Rock Spring Water fresh from the 


uebec, 
Trains for the Summit 


ANDERSON & PRICE, 


Managers. Mount Pileasent House, N. H 


Also Managers HOTEL ORMOND, Florida East Coast Hotel System. 
POST, TELEGRAM AND TICKET OFFICES IN THE HOTEL. 








CRAWFORD HOUSE, 
TWIN MT. HOUSE, 





from Station on hotel grounds, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. Faxous Hotels 


THE ALPS OF AMERICA. 


Through trains from Boston, New York, Montreal, Quebec and Portland arrive at and depart 
THE MT. WASHING TON CIRCUIT TRIP. Finest day’s 
trip in America. Post and Telegraph Offices in each hotel. 


FABYAN HOUSE, 
SUMMIT HOUSE. 





House. 


BARRON, MERRILL & BARRON, Managers, 


Special rates by the week during June and Juiy. Correspondence solicited. Boston Office, Quincy 


©. G. BARRON, 
W. A. BARRON. 


Cc. H. MERRILL, 














Fast Black Li Will 


NGS 


IVUBIAN: 


{ FOC 





For Waist or Skirt,’ Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. .. - 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 












Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Past Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 








and Dress Foundations 









































EHR’S 
CARBOLATED 
Talcum Powder 


in use for 25 years and recommended 
by Physicians and Dhuggists 
for all skin diseases. 


For sale by 


Park & Tilford ) 
J. N. Hegeman & Co, >N.Y. 
J. Milhaus® Son 
Adrian Paradis, Brooklyn, N. Y., and all druggists 


SAMPLE FREE 


JULIUS FEHR, M.D., HOBOKEN, N. J. 





56 Club 
Da LS 


MANHATTAN, 
MarrTINI, WHISKEY 
HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN, 
VERMOUTH, AND YorK. ! 


ACocxrTait Must Be 


Cotp To Be Goon; To 
Serve In PerFect 
ConoiTion, Pour 
Over Crackeo Ice, 
Not Suaven) Stir 
Ano Strain OFF 
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A PERFECT CORSET. 


LATEST 







NOVELTIES 
FOR THIS 
SEASON 
ALSO 
THE 


NEW 


PAQUIN 


MODEL 


903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The PANSY CORSET CO. 
GREAT WESTERN 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 








Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New York. - 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 





HIGHEST AWARD 
W orld’s Columbian E xpositio, 


E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Bet. 3sth and 36:) Sts) 
Correct GarMenTs For ALL Functions, 









gow SUITS. 


The Pink Hunting Coat. 
Coaching and Driving Coats. 





“ 
The Popular BGhoy.” 
For Country Houses of the Period 
THE ** LIBERTY” FURNISHINGS 





of 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO, 
are in Proper Form, 





IMPORTING 
Wall Papers and Cotton Stuffs 
of Their Own Designs and Colorings, 

MANUFACTURING 

Quaint and Agreeable Furniture 

of Their Own Invention, 

MESSRS. McHUGH 

offer Their Exclusive Productions 
to Those Who wish 

Artistic Things at Moderate Cost, 

with Substantial Discounts to Liberal Buyers, 


Ma Leisurely Inspection Cordially Invited. 


Wall Papers 
and “ Liberty ”’ 
Parcels $5.00 and over 
Carriage Free to all 
Parts of the States 


(Trademarks Reg'd.) 


ey Society’s F Favorite! 


REDFERN says: “No 
dainty gown in fashion 
for 1898 is complete 
unless finished with the 


‘QMO’ 
DRESS 
SHIELD.” 


No Rubber, No Odor, Light 
White and Waterproot. 

It will outwear rubber a 
| stockinet shields. Itis made ¢ 
a neutral fibre without use ¢ 
chemicals, 

Samples and price lists cheerful 
furnished on application. Sizes; 
2, 3, 4, in nainsook, white and black 
Man'f'd by THE OMO MF&. Cl 
New York Office, 394 Canal ». 


42p ST., W., Fabrics 


AT Stu AVE, 













Factory, 
Middletown, Conn, 














'e national events, and 
made heroes of the successful contestants, but 


none ot them erer 
Jumped into Popularity 


as have 
Garford, Hunt and Brown Saddles 


More than three-quarters of the riders of America 
ride them because of theit La ae nae io is 
Fi nish, Excellence ot Workm: i 
8; 


The Garford Mig, € 25 Pine Bt., Elyria, Ohio 
be Hunt Meee Go. Phillips St. Weatboro, Mass. 
Te Brown Saddle Co., 207 Cedar 8t., Elyria, Ohio. 








NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS, & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN 


NEW YORK, 

































































X Position 


Fabrics 


he States 


394 Canal 9, 


WHAT SO RARE AS A DAY IN JUNE 






















































































S a study in manners the behavior of the French nation, in the present 
crisis, is not only interesting but most informing as well. He who 
wills may see that our alleged hereditary friend is indulging in a change of 

pose. Thesuavity heretofore so effective in luring American pence into French 

coffers has been replaced by a frank manifestation of the contempt and hatred which 
this nation really feels toward us. The insults to American travelers, in Paris 
especially, almost pass belief, so extreme and outspoken are French impertinences 
of speech and conduct. It is safe to say that if a record of what Americans 
have been compelled to endure in France in the way of coarse invection and 
rude behavior, during the last few months, was set before the American people 
in detail, this country would be speedily involved in embarrassing complica- 
tions with France. The Administration, realizing the inflammable condition of 
the public mind at the moment, has very wisely sought to minimize the facts in 
the case, and it is mainly through private information that the truth leaks out. 
Sometimes, however—as on the occasion of the recent Decoration Day celebra- 
tion in Paris—French ungraciousness is so aggressively flaunted that glossing 
over is impossible, and whoever consults the morning paper may read therein 
that some Americans resident in Paris, with the avowed object of stem- 
ming the tide of hostility shown toward the people of this country, arranged 
to give an international complexion to the 30 May celebration. There 
was an intertwining of French and American colors in the decorations, and 

Frenchmen were invited to speak. The American hosts, in their own speeches, 

emphasized the Lafayette myth and were most civil in their comments upon 

French people and French things in general. One of the French orators took 

advantage of his position as speaker on this occasion of good will to read Ameri- 

cans a lecture on territorial expansion—his performance, under the circumstances, 
being a monumental exhibition of tactlessness, to put it mildly. 





The French, in common with other nations of Europe, have always de- 
spised us, and individuals have never been deterred by politeness or gratitude 
from giving vent on occasion to their true sentiments toward this—to them— 
barbarian people. The American, steeped in early youth in the Lafayette tra- 
dition, and deceived in later life by the suavity of the wily Frenchman who paid 
tribute in smiles for the fortunes he coaxed out of American pockets, has 
hugged the delusion that the French were his friends. It is as well—in fact bet- 
ter—that he should realize his mistake and rate at its true value the affability 
toward him of the Gaul, but there is no good reason why he should break off 
business relations with him, now that he finds out the truth. 


One trades with savages, and if it advantage us, it is the part of wisdom to 
engage in barter, even with a nation tortured by so wild a jealousy of us 
that it cannot command its feelings sufficiently to continue the pose polite. If 
French goods are desirable, and if the French exposition offers a rare opportu- 
nity for bringing the latest American inventions to the attention of the world, 
why employ the boycott to express our displeasure because we have found out that 
we are not the best beloved of the French people? It is admittedly mortifying, but 
after all, does it matter? France's present rage is, ag a matter of fact, a tribute 
to our greatness. And surely the gnashings of teeth now indulged in by that 
little country are rather amusing than ‘otherwise. Calling names and spitting are 
diversions indulged in by the immature and the underbred ; such goings on are 
not permitted in polite society, and France by committing such breeches o1 
good manners is writing herself down as no lady. Now, why should this pro- 
cess of self-revealing disquiet us any more than the Billingsgate habit of the 
washer- ‘¢ ladies*’ in our midst ? 
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PITMAN—TROY 
(Exhibited in Vogue’s Third Annual Model Doll Show) 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


THE CROWDS’ EFFORTS AT FINE DRESSING AND 
, THE UNHAPPY RESULTS—-THE OLD MAN (AS 
2 WELL AS THE OLD WOMAN AND THE GIRL) 
he HAS REVOLTED AGAINST THE CONVEN- 

TION THAT CUT HIM OFF FROM OUT- 
SIDE ACTIVITIES—-THE UNPLEAS- 
ING DEMOCRACY OF _ SHIRT 
WAISTS 


Here is a pathos about the crowds which 

I flock out of doors on gala occa- 

sions such as Decoration Day that ap- 
peals to any who look below the surface. Per- 
sons in the upper social grades have training in 
manners and they can afford to command the 
skill that fashions garments tastefully or mod- 
ishly and because they continually wear good 
clothes they acquire the art of wearing them 
easily. In their experience a great gulf does 
not divide the habiliments of Sunday from 
those of the other days of the week. It is 
otherwise with the majority which is compelled 
as much by scantiness of income as by the na- 
ture of its occupations to invest itself in attire 
more or less homely as to fabric and cut. The 
only opportunities these classes have for dress 
parade are holidays and the Sabbath, and they 
usually exert themselves in a clothes way to an 
extent far beyond their means. The usual re- 
sults for the most part are most unhappy, and 
one can but deplore the hard-earned money so 
sadly misinvested. 

¥ 
* % 

The women naturally make the more pain- 
ful exhibition as the feminine wardrobe is more 
deversified than that of men and it makes 
greater demands upon taste as well as upon 
pocketbooks. If women of limited means would 
only aim at simplicity and fitness then would 
they escape being eyesores. With good ma- 
terials as cheap as they are to-day all but the very 
lowest stratum can afford the price of a present- 
able gown fabric. But the desire to ape those 
in fashionable life prevents the poor from getting 
the most for their money. | When face-clotins 
and whipcords are the vogue the mohairs and 
other makes are sold at great reductions to 
clear them out. Here is the opportunity of the 
lean purse lady. Does she embrace it? Only 
in the occasional instance. According to her 
judgement better is the more fashionable ma- 
terial fashioned ill as to cut and to fit than the 
passé fabric well done in these particulars. 

% 
* & 

So with her millinery. The newest straw 
and the newest color, the latest fashions in 
flowers or ‘*bolsters’’ must be hers, and she sub- 
stitutes a cheap imitation of the extreme of the 
fashion for the serviceable, the becoming and 
the suitable. And so, dressed according to her 
taste, she and her children air themselves in the 
light of day—pathetic object lessons in how not 
to dress, and as they swarm in and out of ex- 
cursion cars and boats, the observer is positively 
awed by the accumulated ugliness and ungain- 
liness of the mass of humanity. Provided they 


VOGUE 


be neat and clean, the ladies of the mop and 
tubs and the cooking stove are vastly more at- 
tractive in their working clothes than when they 
embody their ideas of dress in go-to-meeting 


gowns and bonnets. 


* 
* * 


The disappearance of old women from the 
social world has been extensively commented 
upon, but little mention has been made of an 
equally remarkable fact, to wit, the passing 
otherwise than by death of old men. The first 
to revolt from the tyrannous convention that 
chained her to the hearthstone was the young, 
ambitious girl. She struggled for and has in 
the main attained opportunity to do whatever 
she wills in the way of achievement outside of 
home. Following the girl in revolt came the 
elderly women. They declined longer to be 
frightened by gibes that accused them of being 
sheep trying to ape lambs’ gambollings. For 
the chair in the chimney corner they substi- 
tuted the saddle of a bicycle. Bonnets were 
discarded for sailor hats, and now the milliners 
no longer classify their wares as young, middle- 
aged and old. Headgear has come to be age- 
less. And so with other articles of apparel— 
heavy brocades and diaphanous chiffons deck 
old and young alike. 

x * 

The old man has also joined the ranks of the 
home deserters. He pedals away ona bicycle, 
and he may be overheard in a Fifth avenue 
stage venting his enthusiasm for golf, and the 
curious fact about his rejuvenation is that it is 
almost wholly a point of view. He is neither 
mentally more alert nor physically sounder 
than he was ; the only difference between this 
and his former estate being that he now en- 
courages himself to activities, thereby adding 
to his own fund of zest and pleasure. Long 
life to the old girls and the old boys ! 

*" 

Well appointed was the coach, well trained 
was the footman, warm was the day. The 
ladies of the household en route for their 
summer home were enjoying the coolness and 
starched cleanliness of the shirt-waist. The 
wagon following wherein the household 
‘¢hands’’ were seated, showed stiffened and 
clean shirt-waists. Verily, thought the on- 
looker, save only death what so great a leveler 
of rank as the shirt-waist ? 


DESTINY 


¢ , NIs strange, the lot of her who waits for love, 
With wistful face and shy uplifted eyes ; 
All eager for the wondrous unknown bliss, 

The swift awakening, the dear surprise. 


And lo; the one knight comes, great conqueror, 
His shoulders broad, and armed as if for strife, 

Woo treads his way exulting in his strength, 
And pulsing with the very joy of life. 


The maid’s glad heart soft cries ‘tis he, ’tis he, 
Of him I dreamed when sunny hours were long, 
Ah; never was the world so golden bright, 
And never trilled the birds so rare a song. 


He turns aside and sees another face, 
Ano‘her heart wherein he fain would rest, 
And chooses her and claims her for his own, 
And fold her closely to his sheltering breast. 


Then forth they fare into the dewy fields, 
Where shadows flee and all is joy and light, 
Nor see the eyes of one who watches long, 
Till kindly tears shall hide them from her sight. 
By A. T. F 
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THEIR FELLOW-PASSENGER 


BY F. WHEAT GILLMORE 


R. Irving and his wife were returning 
from a winter vacation in Southern 
California. At Denver the car be- 

came so crowded that the doctor made up his 
mind that if he was to have the luxury of a 
sponge bath in an empty dressing room he 
must rise early the following day. Accord- 
ingly, he left orders for the porter to call him 
at sunrise. He flattered himself that this 
would insure his having undisputed possession of 
the toilet room. 

He was therefore surprised the next morn- 
ing to find that, early as the hour was, some- 
one had preceded him. The occupant was so 
engrossed with his thoughts that the doctor 
had ample opportunity of observing him. He 
was strikingly handsome, with a clear-cut face, 
large dark eyes, and a physique worthy of an 
athlete. But what particularly claimed the 
physician's attention was the expression on the 
man’s face. Dr. Irving could not decide 
whether he was melancholy, sullen, or—but, 
as he looked more closely, his critical eye dis- 
covered 4 look in the face suggestive of great 
sorrow. 

The doctor's inclination was to nod a cor- 
dial ‘Good morning,’” but his fellow-passen- 
ger did not look as if he cared to have his silence 
broken ; so the doctor went on quietly with his 
dressing, and from time to time glanced at his 
silent companion, only to find that he had not 
moved ; his face was rigid and he sat gazing 
fixedly out of the window as they rushed along 
the open prairie at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. 

A sudden shriek of the whistle startled the 
stranger, and with protruding eyes and white 
face he sprang to his feet. 

‘«What was that? Heavens! what noise 
was that? Did it not sound like the scream 
of a wom or someone in distress ?”” 

The doctor explained and the man sat down, 
resuming his former position, but the listening 
attitude was more marked than before. 

After breakfast Dr Irving joined several 
others in the smoker, where he found the 
gentlemen deep in a discussion of the man 
who had occupied the dressing-room with him 
that morning. 

**Did you notice that glum-looking fellow, 
Crayford ?’* asked a Mr. Robinson. 

‘© Yes; but fortunately I entered just in 
time to hear him answer Thompson's cheerful 
remarks about the weather with a gruff grunt 
of irritation, and I profited by the incident ; 
consequently I was not honored by being 
snubbed by his disagreeable-ship.*’ 

«* My opinion is that the fellow is a crimi- 
nal!*’ (A young lawyer made this remark.) 
‘¢ Did ‘you see him jump nearly out of his 
shoes when the dining-room porter gave the 
last call for breakfast? He looked up at me 
anxiously and said: ‘ Quick, sir! what was 
that? What did he say?” I told him that 
some detectives were looking for a jail-bird and 
wanted to know if any suspicious character had 
been seen among us.”” 

There was a hearty laugh at this ; all the 
gentlemen present—especially Thompson, who 
considered that he had been snubbed—enjoyed 
the joke immensely. 

‘‘He is up to some nasty trick, I'll be 
bound,”” put in a young Englishman, between 
the puffs of his favorite cigar. 





(Continued on page 362) 
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ARTHUR—NEW YORK 


( Exhibited in Vogue's Third Annual Model Doll Show) 











HUNTING COSTUME BY MASSA 
(Exhibited in Vogue’s Third Annual Model Doll Show) 





® (Continued from page 360) 
‘‘ Funny combination,’’ said a man in the 
corner, who until now had not been noticed, 
obscured as he was by clouds of smoke. ‘I 
saw him come aboard last night with his wife 
and her maid—’*’ then he slapped his hand 
with sudden force over the region of his heart 
as he exclaimed, tragically : **Gad! but you 
should have seen her! Of all the many types 
of beauties it has been my fortune to look 
upon, by Jove ! she leads them all !"’ 

‘‘You are a lucky dog, Deemster, you 
never miss a trick, do you? Allow me to 
adda little morsel. There is something wrong 
in that stateroom. The maid, or nurse, or 
whoever it is in charge of that beauty, is prac- 
tically keeping her a prisoner. I saw her turn 
the key this morning as she left the room. 
And if that glum chap there is her husband, I 
have noticed another circumstance. He did 
not share her apartment, but slept in the sec- 
tion opposite mine last night.”’ 

‘¢ Well,””’ said Thompson, ‘‘the plot thick- 
ens ; two and two make four, and two more 
make six. It is now my turn to add another 
number. I had the lower berth opposite you, 
and he must have had the upper; I am certain 
that he did not sleep much, because this morn- 
ing when I got up I remembered leaving my 
smoking cap in the bed above and found it un- 
disturbed. The covers were not rumpled, and 
save for a few creases in the pillow, I should 
not have known the berth had been occupied.’’ 

‘¢ Well, doesn’t that tally with my surmise ? 
An uneasy conscience never sleeps well,”’ 
sagely remaked the lawyer. 

‘« Ah! Docor Irving, I did not notice you 
before,’’ one of the gentlemen remarked, ‘¢ can 
you not add something to these interesting 
items? If not, give us your opinion of the 
fellow.”” 

‘<I am not possessed of a very imaginative 
mind,*’ ke answered, ‘*I never form an adverse 
opinion until I have seen something to arouse 
my suspicions, and I never judge until I have 
heard both sides of a story; then I am not 
sure. You see what an unsatisfactory juror I 
would make.”’ With this remark he left them 
and returned to his wife, who exclaimed, as he 
took his seat beside her: 

‘¢ Darling, I have been so interested in 
watching the poor man whose section is at the 
other end of the car. He has been pacing 
back and forth like a caged ammal. If you 
could see the anguish on his face it would 
make your heart bleed.”’ 

The doctor kissed her fair forehead. ‘* We 
all see through different glasses, my own—ac- 
cording to the innocence of our souls, I suppose. 
Some of the other passengers think quite differ- 
ently from you, and I—I do not think at all.*’ 

After dinner a card party was formed, and 
in the midst of a hilarious game the door of 
the parlor opened ; in the entrance stood a 
woman dressed in splendor that a queen might 
envy. She stood like an outraged lioness, her 
violet eyes casting swift penetrating glances on 
all those in the car, until they finally rested 
upon the man who was supposed to be her 
husband. Then the pent-up fury of her pas- 
sion gave vent to itself in the one word she 
uttered: ‘*Coward!*’ After looking at him 
with majestic scorn for several seconds, she 
turned and closed the door. 

All eyes were now focussed upon the man 
who had offered them so much speculation that 
morning in the smoker. His back was toward 


(Continued on page 366) 
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(Continued trom page 362) 

them, but they could see he had not moved, 
he was apparently impassively looking out of 
the now darkening window, peering into the 
darkness as if some tragedy were holding him 
spellbound with horror. A momentary silence 
ensued, and there were looks of defiance and 
contempt on the faces of the passengers that 
boded ill for the silent, unpopular man. At 
last the young lawyer spoke loudly enough to 
be heard by all : 

«¢ When we arrive in Chicago I shall protect 
her from that brute of a man, if I die in the 
attempt.”” 

There was a subdued round of applause and 
the game went on, while the stranger remained 
motionless. 

Not long afterward, the door of the private 
section again opened, and the blanched face of 
the maid beckoned to her master, who, after a 
hurried consultation, faced those in the car. 

‘«Is there a doctor here ?”’ 

Dr. Irving rose and nodded. 

*¢ Come quickly !"’ 

Lying on the couch the physician saw the 
beautiful woman, who, a few moments previ- 
ous had appeared before them in all the beauty 
of her scorn and dignity. 
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‘¢ Apoplexy,’’ the doctor whispered, ‘¢ she 
is dying.’’ 
~ **Oh, my wife! my darling! Doctor, 
spare her! even in her madness ,when she 
hated and loathed me, I loved her. How I 
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loved her! I was taking her to New York to 
put her in charge of the great insanity expert 
there, Dr. Henry Irving—you may have heard 
of him. Spare her until we reach him, he 
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surely will help her. Heaven have 
pity only once, my wife, my all !*’ 

‘IT am the doctor you speak of, 
my poor fellow—-so great ? better say 
so small, and as powerless as you to 
aid her.”’ 

The unhappy husband threw him- 
self on the couch beside her. ** Have 
pity, Heavenly Father, let my poor 
wife live, even if she remain as she 
is now.”” 

She looked up at him for a mo- 
ment, her eyes filled with a sudden 
flood of light ; then she smiled, and 
all was over. The doctor left him 
alone with his grief, and as he opened 
the door he heard Thompson say : 

‘«No you don’t, Deemster! Eu- 
chred, by the gods !*" And there 
was a loud peal of laughter. 

‘<Not so loud, please,’” said the 
doctor solemnly. ‘* The gentleman 
we were discussing this morning is 
kneeling beside his dead wife. She 
was quite mad, but her immediate death is 
caused by apoplexy. I tell you this because 
we have misjudged him.”’ 

There was silence in the car. 

‘* Twenty minutes’ stop at Omaha! ** shouted 





the brakeman, but no one moved ; and as the 
young lawyer bent his head very low he 
brushed away a tear that came trickling down 


his cheek. 








GLIMPSES 
Pray— 


How much longer must our off-for-a-holi- 
day young woman be obliged to drag about a 
man’s heavy dress-suit case? Somebody in 
the trade is missing the chance of his life. 
There is nothing the matter with the case idea. 
It is a good one. But the article needs to be 
built much lighter in weight, to have a few 


pin pockets, and be finished on the outside as if 


to say, this is Kate’s own property, made ex- 
pressly for her, paid for by Kate herself and 
not borrowed from Tom, Dick or Harry. 


CHIFFON— 


Does not always mean chiffon in dress- 
makers’ parlance this season. It has become 
a name for well-known fabrics, and to show how 
extremely transparent the new weaving has 
become. Genuine chiffon is little used com- 
pared to mousseline de soie. If your gown 
maker suggests ‘chiffon veiling’’ for your 


new gown, she intends to convey the idea of 


cobweb fineness. If she mentions ‘¢ chiffon- 
ette,"” you may expect to see a fabric resem- 
bling silk organdie somewhat, but with a more 
exquisite lustre. 30th make up into dream 
gowns. 
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GUIMPE BODICES ARE DIVISIBLE INTO FOR 
JUVENILE AND FOR MATRONS—CRAZE 
FOR SHIRRINGS——TRIPLE SKIRTS OF 
NET EACH OF A DIFFERENT COLOR 
—COLLAR CAPES OF BRO- 
CADE—A LATE PARIS 
NOTE 





Uimpe bodices are quite as fixed favorites 
as were etons and boleros. It matters 
not whether the gown material is 

opaque or transparent, the addition of a tulle or 
lingerie chemisette gives it a peculiar charm. 
Popular as that model is, there lurks some 
danger in the fact that it is not always recog- 
nized that guimpes have their limitations. A 
certain variety of them makes a direct bid for 
youth and comeliness and belongs to such con- 
ditions absolutely ; still another variety belongs 
to the reserve and discretion of more mature 
years, and manifest by a modesty of appear- 
ance and far less expansiveness. If a guimpe 
is attempted beyond these age limitations, and 
there are women who are incapable of drawing 
the line for themselves, it borders very near to 
mental aberration on the part of the wearer. 
It is against such abuse that one must cry out, 
as there can be no good taste or propriety 
when mothers and grand-mothers adopt juvenile 
fashions. 
TREATMENT OF THE BUST LINE FOR BODICES 
The bust line of a guimpe bodice may be 
straight from arm to arm, or it may dip 


down into semi-circles or crescents and fall into 
points rounding or sharp. A bodice may also 
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rise up into the shape of an open fan or it may 
have its top cut into squares or Van Dykes, or 
be divided into two parts in front, like an open 
corselet and be fancifully treated. 


NO RULE AS TO SLEEVE MATERIAL 


As for the materials of which guimpes are 
made they are innumerable. The gown fabric 
has everything to do with the choice of them. 
Guimpes frequently have sleeves to match 
them, but the rule holds in general for sleeves 
to match the bodices. When very beautiful 
lace is used on a costly gown the sleeves and 
guimpe are very smart if built of it. Every- 
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body is pleased at hearing that elbow sleeves 
are to the fore again for mid-summer gowns, 
both for the sake of coolness and the chance of 
showing off a pretty arm. But there are 
women having lovely arms who will continue 
to wear long sleeves, not only because they are 

































still modish, but they accent the lines of slen- 
derness and preserve the expression of what is 
termed a fashionable figure. A lace sleeve, or 
transparent fabric of any kind, which is lined 
with silk, has its lining stop at the elbow. This 
is both becoming and cool. 


SKIRTS OF NET AND GOWNS OF ORGANDIE 


White lace or net skirts now when smartly 
made fall over three net skirts and these 
skirts are in shades of one color or in, say, two 
contrasting colors like pink and mauve, with 
the third or top one of white. The effect un- 
der a white transparent gown is exquisite. Taf- 
feta slips are not used in such cases, but a 
very light silk without dressing called Marce- 
line. Such gowns need the most artistic treat- 
ment, else they would be hopelessly ruined. 

White organdies, plain or embroidered, are 
very much worn over colored silks as under- 
slips. If lightness is the object, and the use 
of much lace flouncing is desired, select the 
plain organdie in preference. A very lovely 
model is built over rose-pink silk. This s‘'k 
slip has a detached one mounted with it of 
pink mousseline de soie ruffled with lace around 
the bottom and partly headed by the mousse- 
line. Both of this slips must be of the same 
length as the demi-traine organdie, but need 







not, of course, be as wide. The organdie 
skirt has a fitted flounce which is entirely of 
lace, a succession of entredeux each having a 
fall of lace double its width from the knee 
down, the top fitting without a wrinkle. A 
round guimpe bodice is built over silk and 
mousseline de soie, and has cross tucks and in- 
sertions of lace alternating, with elbow sleeves 
to match, finished off with double lace ruffles 
and narrow black velvet bows with diamond 
buckles in the centre. Similar velvet bows 
and buckles are seen on the corsage in the 
form of a V. A guimpe of shirred lace is 
fitted high in the neck with a pretty lace collar 
band over which is worn a black velvet ribbon 
with diamond slides. A sash of pink-mousse- 
line de soie is trimmed all round with shirred 
puckerings of the same and tied in a bow in 
the back, the ends reaching almost to the bottom 
of the skirt. 

A very smart accessory has just appeared in 
Paris which is intended to be worn especially 
with black Russian or Chantilly lace décolleté 
gowns in the daytime. It is a fichu or collar- 
cape, high in the neck, made of rich brocade ; 
Empire green turquoise-blue and orange grounds 
are usually chosen. Gold thread is profusely 
employed in embroidering the design, together 
with paillettes of various colors, the effect 
when finished being very beautiful. Real lace 
or plissés of gauze are added for bordering, 
otherwise the border is carried out by massing 
the embroidery in a special design on the edge. 
These capes may be pointed and reach the belt 
line, or fall into double tabs below the bust. 
The intention is that they should ornament the 
bodice and nothing more, but in no sense be 
awrap. The convenience lies in being able to 





wear the same black lace gown toa dinner and 
to a luncheon. 


TRANSPARENT MATERIAL IN TRIMMING 


Tulle, net and mousseline de soie shirrings 
an inch or two wide are a perfect craze in the 
way of trimming. They are made to cover 
flat surfaces or serve as headings or borderings 
to ruffles or flounces. Collars, revers and 
fichus are made lovely by their fleecy crimping. 
It seems impossible to make a gown look at alk 
smart without this simple little fluffy trimming, 
which a child would find easy to make. This 
airy, cloud-like lightness must enter into every 
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smart gown, but most dominant must it be in 
those for evening wear. AQ skirt of any trans- 
parent texture like tissue or chiffonette would 
not be sent out of any exclusive establishment 
this season unless there were one or two equally 
transparent skirts falling over the under slip of 
silk or satin. 
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| Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names ot shop 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped asd 
addressed envelope for reply.] 

See illustrations on this page. 


S the advent of warm weather always 
A suggests the houses where the most 
tempting beverages are served the 

clever hostess begins about now to carefully 
review the store house of her memory or a 
well-tried book of recipes for some new com- 
binations in the way of claret cups and mint 
julips, with which to refresh her guests. The 
success of these cooling draughts depends 
quite as much upon the manner in which they 
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are served as in the materials used for the con- 
coction. Apparently realizing this fact several 
of the shops are making a timely display of 
some charming novelties in the way of claret 
jugs, punch and lemonade spoons, ice tubs, 
etc. 

The handsomest and newest claret jugs are 
of cut glass overlaid with silver, in a very rich 
design. They may be bought for $32. In 
red glass overlaid with silver they cost $25. 

Effective claret jugs cost from $7.25 to $30. 

Ice tubs of cut glass in the form of loving 
cups, with .silver handles and mountings are 
sold from $10 up to $17. 

Cut glass whiskey jugs or decanters with 
massive silver stoppers make a good back- 
ground for these buffet services. They are 
sold for from $5.75 to $10 each. 

Punch bowl spoons with very long twisted 
handles, in silver, cost from $7.50 to $10 and 
are really a necessary addition to the proper 
outfit for brewing the summer beverages. 

Lemonade spoons for the high glasses. now 
used are longer than the ordinary spoons and 
have unique bowls in the form of shells ; these 
cost about $1.50 each. 

An exquisite Rookwood jug, which really 
should be used as a receptacle for flowers, in- 
stead of being desecrated by ‘the cup that in- 
ebriates,’’ is overlaid in silver, and costs $38. 

Loving cups, decanters and tankards in this 
same ware with silver mountings may be 
bought for from $11.75 to $38.00. 
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Souvenir spoons have naturally assumed a 
patriotic air, and now appear with an enam- 
eled flag on the handle or with a battle ship 
engraved in the gilded bowl, and cost $2.50 
each. 

The drinking tube for bicyclists is one of the 
novelties of the hour, and is in the form of a 
spoon, with a double and flattened bowl, per- 
forated like a strainer, the handle forming the 
tube. This unique bit is meant for the thirsty 
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wheelist who can drink from the passing stream 
through this tiny strainer without swallowing 
the microbes which science has_ exploited. 
This pretty little toy, also, makes a charm- 
ing gift for the enthusiast who intends to make 
many jaunts into the country, and may be 
bought for $1.65. 

A novelty for the table is the roast holder, 
which is an exaggerated carving fork, so curved 
as to enable one to obtain a firmer hold on the 
joint while carving. It is a great improvement 
on the old shape and has a buck horn handle, 
silver mountings and steel prongs. These 
holders in sizes suitable for meat and poultry 
cost respectively $3.75 and $4.00, while the 
smaller sizes for birds may be bought for $3.15 
each. 

Golf books in which to keep one’s record 
are now being shown with silver covers, on 
which in a raised design are two tiny clubs and 
a ball; these may be hung at the side by a 
woman or slipped into the pocket if used by a 
man, and may be bought in two sizes for $3.75 
and $4 each. 





Handsome belt buckles and slides which are 
made to adjust to any ribbon have unique de- 
signs in Roman gilt and the very fashionable 
French gray or dull silver, and may be bought 
from $3.50 to $6.65 a set. 

Garters with clasps in Roman gilt, with and 
without jewels, are being sold for from $3.75 
to $7.25 a pair. 

In the shop where the above-mentioned gar- 
ters are shown there is a large stock of men’s 
garters in black silk with silver fastenings at 
$1.75 a pair. 

The sketch represents a charming little 
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vinegarette in cut glass with a silver-gilt top set 
with an emerald. The price is $3.75. 

A few new candlesticks never comes amiss 
to the young chatelaine of the country house, 
who keeps up the quaint custom of lighting 
her guests to bed with candles. Quite the 
most popular candlestick is the Colonial 
model, with its massiveness unrelieved except 
by a beading around the top and perhaps the 
bottom. These Colonial candlesticks may be 
bought for from $5.75 to $25. 

A novelty in a man’s card case is one 
adapted for evening wear, being very thin, if 
one may use such a term, and curved so as to 





fit the form and thus avoid altering the set of 
the coat, it costs $2.50. 

By the way, one must not forget to say that 
with the claret jugs and drinking paraphernalia 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, the 
shop where they are seen gives away a 
little pamphlet or catalogue of these various 
articles, with twenty-four recipes for summer 
drinks and twelve varieties of sandwiches to be 
eaten with them. These pamphlets usually 
accompany the jugs, tankards, etc., purchased 
at this house. 

For country houses many women prefer 
china to silver for the toilet table, reserving the 
latter for the more luxurious surroundings of 
town life. A very pretty set consisting of 
brush, comb, hand glass and clothes brush, 
with decoration in delft design backs may be 
bought for $16 the set, with the soap dish, 


tooth brush stand and mug for the wash stand 
to match for $4.65. 

These pretty sets come in other designs, in 
fact might be said to reproduce the whole floral 
kingdom and at the above mentioned price. 














WELL FITTING PETTICOATS 
AN IMPERATIVE NECESSITY 
ee should be taken to be fitted with 


proper skirts to wear with adress skirt or 

the Parisian effect is lost. This is the 
American woman’s great defect. She ignores 
the fit of her petticoats ; thinks them of no im- 
portance ; says that a petticoat is a petticoat ; 
that one kind is as good as another, and will 
answer to wear with any sort of gown she may 
order. Never was there a greater mistake made. 
Petticoats should be especially fitted to every 
new fashioned skirt. All petticoats should be 
fitted to the woman who wears them. Shop 
petticoats, worn as they are bought, are respon- 
sible for the want of smartness in gowns nine 
times out of every ten. American women are 
too careless in this matter, and too economical 
about what they wear under their gowns. A 
petticoat-maker is an unheard of acquisition in 
connection with gown-makers. They should 
go hand in hand, and this idea of picking up 
petticoats in shops, not built for the wearer es- 
pecially, should be given up by all women 
whose incomes permit them and require of 
them to dress correctly and in the very best 
manner. 
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4 CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES. BY EDITH 


A. BARNETT 


He author, in this record of a girl's 
life, portrays with much elaborate- 
ness of detail the beginnings of the 
changes in the social conditions for women 
that have taken place during the last twenty- 
five years. The old is shown to have yielded 
very grudgingly to the new, and, as a conse- 
quence of this slow adjustment, martyr- 
dom was thrust upon any girl who dared to 
break through the conventions of the time 
when the hearthstone theory of woman's 
sphere held sway in every well-regulated 
household. The life of a mother of that 
day is sketched thus : 

«* Mrs. Vassie had never been able to travel 
or to pay visits; there were always the babies 
or the children, and Mrs. Vassie held views 
about leaving them to servants. She had not 
made new friends nor kept the old ones close ; 
to do that means leisure for brain and body, 
and Mr. Vasste did not find much pleasure 
in the society of his wife’s friends. Yet not 
to be a ladies” man may reckon as positive or 
negative virtue. She had not been able to 
read ; there was the price of new books to be 
considered ; and in her work-basket, stand- 
ing in a conspicuous place near the window, 
was always a heap of miscellaneous needle- 
work, silently accusing her of waste of time 
when she sat down for half an hour to read. 
And an accusing conscience makes a bad 
third for a book and a reader. It will not 
lie still. It absolutely forbids concentration 
of thought on the printed page. In its com- 
pany only the lightest literature can be read, 
and that not very attentively. And the great- 
est admirer of book-learning (among whom I 
do not pretend to class myself) cannot say 
that this lightest literature is of great service 
tothe mother of a long family, or that it 
deserves any more consideration than may be 
accorded to another idle pastime. It was a 
case of conscience. Mr. Vassie usually said 

® his say upon household finance before he paid 
the half-yearly bills. His wife humbly re- 
ceived his rebukes and counsel. Perhaps 
some will think she was a poor-spirited crea- 
ture so to do, seeing that, in the opinion of 
outsiders qualified to judge, Mr. Vassie's 
weakest spot was on the side of household 
finance presided over by male genius. I see 
her folly, but accord to it some respect and 
admiration; and I would not for worlds 
grudge her the comfort of believing that the 
father of those many children was a man of 
exceptional attainments. But, though she 
often had a sore heart after one of those half- 
yearly conversations, she had not an evil con- 
science, when she knew that she had spent 
all her spare moments in needlework and 
that she had kept the children tidy. It was 
the hope of a good conscience that encour- 
aged her to persevere. And there are but 
two half-years in a year, and few years go to 
the making of a big girl, who suddenly, in 
the midst of nursery and dressmaking cares, 
demands advice on a subject that her mother 
has never had the time or the opportunity to 
face. Mrs, Vassie had married at twenty. 
Before Tabitha was twenty-three a quarter of 
acentury had passed. How shall the best of 
us begin all over again after a quarter of a 
century? And forty-five is not the time to 
acquire new knowledge, but to do on the 
strength of the old. 

“* But Mrs. Vassie was not wanting in en- 
ergy of purpose. She borrowed some books, 
end read them with a marker carefully 
placed, and with such frequent interruptions 
that the ideas in the books were not very 

asv to follow, when there were ideas. And 
hen followed, the ideas did not fit comfort- 


of with those left over from Mrs. Vassie’s 
Bitlhood.”?” 





* * * 


“The situation is a very common one. 
ere was the mother, her strength half worn 
er adult energies taken up with household 
nd nursery cares, called upon to direct the 
areer of women in the prime of life, women 
rith at least as good an education as her own, 
omen whose whole energies, nervous and 





physical, were untapped. She had been oc- 
cupted all the best years of her life in bearing 
children and in tiding them over the first 
trials of existence; and she had done her 
task well, for not one of the ten was born 
crippled or grew up sickly. For eight years 
of her life she had been more or less of an 
invalid, suffering, it is true, for the holiest of 
all causes, but still suffering, and lifted out of 
the bustle of life. There have been in all 
ages and countries martyr-prisoners, men and 
women, who, for the world’s progress, have 
been shut up from the wagging of the world, 
and who have emerged old and grey-headed, 
with yet a few years to look about them be- 
fore this present book of lessons shall be 
closed in death. Many a time they have 
stood at the gates of death, waiting to see 
whether these would roll back to let them 
in. Many a long month and year have they 
spent in lonely, grave anticipation of the 
future. They have read the mysteries of 
love and life; of death and pain, They 
have tasted all that the world holds of most 
beautiful, and some of what is most bitter. 
Courage is theirs, and large power of patient 
endurance. Life for them may have been 
transmuted into one great sacramental offer- 
ing ; and whether or not, they have gained 
of spiritual discernment all that they can 
hold, be it much or little. But men and 
women do not come out of a life-long im- 
prisonment to lead the young in battle.” 


* * * 


** For the world and its ways have changed 
since Mrs. Vassie was young, and it is chang- 
ing day by day. To keep abreast of it means 
constant and deliberately directed effort. The 
problems that are astir tax the wisdom of the 
sage and the enthusiasm of the boy. And 
each problem touches at a different angle the 
life of each child. And the lesson of our 
times is not to be learned by sitting at home 
sewing clothes in strange devices, nor by 
reading story books restful precisely because 
they leave all those problems on one side, 
nor by persistently keeping ourselves un- 
changed, though all the world is changing.”’ 


* * * 


** Mrs. Vassie, allowing no room for the 
exercise of her girls’ individual judgment, 
only treated them as she treated the entire 
household. They were woven into her 
scheme of things; they were part of her 
plan; the servants were another part. She 
always said that ‘as long as she had health 
and strength and legs to stand upon’ she 
would keep everything in her own hands. 
‘Time enough to abdicate when you must.’ 
And ‘everything’ included every match-box, 
every paperful of pins, every half-pound of 
butter, every invitation to chat half an hour 
or to drink a cup of tea, Things are by 
comparison, and these were large matters on 
Mrs. Vassie’s mind. And she had her re- 
ward, She was forever busy ; forever called 
in several directions ; and it was impossible 
that anyone in the house should comfortably 
move hand or foot without her good will. 
She ran hither and thither, settling each de- 
tail. She planned the arrangement of the 
furniture in Tabitha’s and Hilda’s room. 
She bustled in and out, lamenting that she 
was tired, telling Tabitha that she should get 
something to do, bidding her go and play 
tennis with Bella—tennis was good exercise, 
and exercise was good for girls. Tabitha 
was never a lover of games, and there was an 
unreality about the performance that annoyed 
her. How gladly would she have run the 
errands, settled the pincushions, ordered the 
puddings and set out the match-boxes, if only 
she might have done it herself and exercised 
her judgment on these small matters! To 
do double the running would not have tired 
her young legs. But to accomplish such 
pitiful jobs under strict superintendence, to 
save no time of her mother’s while yet she 
spent all her own, was a thing Tabitha’s 
practical mind could not abide.”* 


* * ~ 


The man of the seventies and, in fact, the 
large majority of men of to-day—taking the 
whole world into account— if called upon to 
reduce to exact phraseology their idea of 
woman, would express themselves about as 
follows : 
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** Woman, the abstraction, is embodied in 
every woman who walks the world. She is 
smaller than man. She is numerous; and, 
partly owing to her numbers, her chief vir- 
tue is subordination. She wears skirts, car- 
ing much to have many new ones. Her or- 
dinary conversation is about her ‘ things.’ 
She likes housekeeping ; also babies. She 
does not read philosophies, and only skims 
The Times. She does not need money to 
spend. She knows she ought to be pretty ; 
attractive too, but moderately, since the 
wise man does not desi e too much of her. 
So were women whom Mr. Vassie thought 
he knew in his boyhood ; so will women be 
to the end of time.”” 


~ * * 


Lack of sympathy and lack of the necessi- 
ties of life prove fatal to the heroine, who 
bravely strives to carve out an independent 
life for herself, The author’s comments on 
this phase of woman's fight against circum- 
stance and prejudice are well worth reprint- 
ing : 
**T have no desire to here offer my opinion 
as to the final issue of the social war still rag- 
ing round us. I only say that in Tabitha 
Vassie’s case death did not spell failure. She 
had been harried to death, and we al] knew 
it. We talked about it and told about it, and 
everybody saw. I suppose it is as certain as 
anything can be that Tabitha would be alive 
now if she had only had enough to eat, and 
if those who loved her had refrained from 
worrying her, and had had that faith in her 
which to us came so naturally. Someone 
said to me the other day that Tabitha Vassie 
was an instance of woman’s incapacity for 
sustained intellectual effort, ‘ Lots of men,’ 
so my interlocutor assured me, ‘ have done 
the work she did, and not one of them dies.’ 
Yes, and ‘lots of men” have gone through a 
period of starvation during early manhood, 
and have come out of it with their bodies 
not much the worse and their minds greatly 
the better. I do not say that such things are 
common among men of the Vassies’ type ; 
but they cannot be unknown to men who 
now never talk aboutthem. But men who 
struggle on against such odds have the world 
of books and legend to cheer them on their 
way, or at worst have letters from home full 
of love and hope and admiration, and faith in 
their future. His mother may not sympa- 
thize with a hero’s actions, but she does 
share his ideals; she does not call him hard 
names because he has found out that she, 
fifty years old, sitting at her work-table and 
darning his socks, has not a full knowledge 
of the ways of the wide world in which he, 
at five-and-twenty, must push ahead. She 
trusts him ; she cheers him on; he believes 
in himself because he will not disappoint his 
mother. Poor Tabitha! There was no one 
to believe in her save the teachers who did 
not fail to see what a sound intelligence she 
possessed, save the girls who came to weep at 
her feet, and whose courage she reilluminated 
by embers from her own heart, where the 
flame at times burnt grievously, perilously 
low. Her life and her death proved, as to 
woman’s strength of body, nothing except 
that this woman never had a fair chance. 
They proved a good deal for some of us as to 
one woman's strength of mind. And she 
would be the first to say that her life and 
work were not wasted if they gained for 
women less strong than herself the right to 
try in an easier way.” 

(H. S. Stone & Co.) 


ON THE BOOK COUNTERS 


JUDITH MOORE. BY JOANNA E. WOOD 


Ivid recollection of the deep if painful 
V interest with which Mrs. Wood's 


first book, The Untempered Wind, 
was read caused the present volume to be 
seized upon eagerly, but its idealized prettiness 
seems such a descent from the sombre strength 
of its predecessor that a feeling of disap- 
pointment was unavoidable. 

However, it is a very pretty story of a 
charming little prima donna who goes to the 
country for her health, falls in love with a 
stalwart farmer, runs away from him because 
he loves her, falls into a decline, of which 
she is cured by the farmer's unexpected ap- 











































































































pearance. They marry and live happy ever 
after, The story 1s fairly well written from 
the literary point of view, and it contains 
some amusing if overdrawn sketches of coun- 
try types on the order of the conventional 
Yankee, though the scene is laid in Canada. 
(Ontario Publishing Company.) 


A BRIDE OF JAPAN, BY CARLTON DAWE 


It is difficult to understand precisely why 
this book has been written. After that one 
perfect and exquisite idyl, Without Benefit of 
Clergy, there would seem to be nothing left 
to say on the idealized side of the question of 
love between a man and woman of alien 
races, while, on the other hand, genius is 
needed to deal adequately, in fiction, with 
the sort of intermarriage for which the law 
has a very ugly name. 

Genius Mr. Dawe certainly has not; and 
though he has written a pretty and pathetic, 
even in places a heart-rending story of the 
foolish marriage of an Englishman to a jar 
anese woman, he has contributed nothing 
authoritative to the subject, and the chief 
feeling aroused in the reader's mind is a sort 
of vague indignation, coupled with a wish 
that the pretty story might have been made 
more agreeable reading by another kind of a 
plot. Ina word, the writer scarcely has the 
weight for a reformer, and the book is hardly 
good enough to stand on its own merits with- 
out the help of a purpose. (Herbert S. 
Stone. ) 


IN SIGHT 


O the many who subscribe to the re- 
] ligion of Omar Khayyam or who 
adore the music of Fitzgerald, a new 
edition suggestively named Breviary will no 
doubt appeal. Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, of 
Boston, will publish early in June this edition 
which as a further distinction is bi-lingual and 
includes a rendition of Omar-Fitzgeraid’s quat- 
rains into Latin by Herbert Wilson Greene, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Nine 
hundred and fifty copies only will be printed, 
these to be bound in green flexible leather and 
to be of the true American pocket size. 


7 . . 


Turks, Tartars and other heathen figure 
picturesquely in the group of short stories 
which the Macmillans publish under the 
title of Told in the Coffee House. The 
location of the coffee house in question is 
Constantinople, and the atmosphere of the 
stories supposed to be related in various langu- 
ages from Arabic to Hindoostanee, 1s Oriental 
of the purest. None of these tales, we are 
told, has been translated from any book or 
magazine. They were collected mainly by 
Mr. Allen Ramsay, edited by Cyrus Adler, 
and discourse among others on such fascinat- 
ing themes as these: Better is the Folly of 
Woman than the Wisdum of Man, How 
the Junkman Traveled to Find Treasure in 
His Own Yard, and How Cobbler Ahmet 
Became the Chief Astrologer. 


* * * 


In consequence of the war the sale of Cap- 
tain Mahan’s works has been booming of 
late. He has an article in the June Century 
on the causes of the failure of the Spanish 
Armada, and no doubt there will soon be a 
competition of enterprising publishers to secure 
the distinguished author of Sea Power In 
History, to write a history of our ‘* late war 
with Spain.”” 


* *~ * 


The Macmillans will publish some time ° 
this summer a monograph which Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke is now writing for them on early 
English literature to the accession of King 
Alfred. The book is one of a series of four, 
intended to form a brief popular history of the 
origin and progress of English literature. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Revolutionary Love Story, by Ellen Olney 
Kirk : H. S. Stone & Co, 

Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant, by Bernard Shaw: 
H. S. Stone & Co. 

With Fire and Sword, by Henry K Sienkiewicz: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

The Interest of America in Sea Power, by Captain 
A. F. Mahan: Little, Brown & Co. 
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dearth of everything in the shops, but 

I have swerved from my usual sermon 
to-day to speak of nothingat all, As long as 
this supposed craze for flags and the stars and 
stripes in every possible design prevails, and 
as long as I remain adament and will not ad- 
vise the flaunting of one’s principles in one’s 
linen, I presume I shall find existence trite 
from the popular point of view. But I am 
never carried away byenthusiasm. All these 
fevered crazes are so fleeting. I absolutely 
cannot remember the survival of one mode— 
popular—of two years ago, and now the bril- 
liant hued waistcoat and the gaudy shirt are 
on the absolute road to oblivion, 

The flag will flourish, but not in garments 
or in ties, but in its proper place, and I should 
not be in the least astonished after the peace 
proclamation to find the same people waving 
the colors of the other country, and learning 
the cachucha, ‘There will be a great deal of 
humbug, but I suppose we have to stand it. 
It makes life pleasant in the abstract, 

All this may seem irrelevant to that which 
is expected of me, But when the shops offer 
no new ties and the patcerns are the same, 
and the collars have hardly changed in shape, 
and the only striking articles are cheap boots 
of purple stained leather and russet shoes 
with white china buttons, and when even the 
most humble tailor seems to have displayed 
the same rolls of cloth that the smartest will 
show you, there is really very little to be 
done. I will not be dressed like anyone else, 
and I choose my pattern and purchase the en- 
tire bolt, and thus keep other men from being 
my mirrored image—although I hold that a 
man of individuality may wear his clothes, 
however commonplace they may be, as a part 
of himself, and what is not to be tolerated on 
one is smart on another, But all this is the 
veriest commonplaces, and I have rung for 
Meadows to have my luggage packed fora 
short voyage and a change of air, and am 
writing regrets for two dinners by to-night’s 
post. And perhaps, after all, there is but one 
thing in this world and that is money. . Say 
what you will, it is the key which opens every 
door, and without being profane one is taught 
by experience to know that even the lock of 
heaven is made all the easier working when 
the key is greased with gold. Our churches 
are lighted with electricity, heated with steam, 
have the most comfortable of pews and the best 
music money can procure and even the Cross 
is gilded. I hope you will not take these for 
silver doctrines, but I had not Mr. Bryan in 
mind at the time I wrote the last sentence. 

The ideal man of the world, then, is one 
who feels that his money will procure him 
everything. He does not hesitate to knock 
here and there, to thrust aside that which 
displeases him, to throw out of his life that 
which is distasteful. He is a monarch in his 
own household and those who are not so well 
provided with the world’s goods submit to 
his whims and his caprices. He is a great 
man, you know, my dear fellow, and although 
to you young men just starting out in life he 
may be a vulgar cad, still as he is so will you 
be when you attain his power. 

For the rest, until you have reached this 
eminence there is nothing for you to do but 
to follow closely the customs of the times. If 
men are a bit rude, be rude with them. Be 
generous in a way to a friend in hard luck, 
if it please you. To act the grand seigneur 
sometimes is most refreshing to one’s self es- 
teem. And you can do it with such good 
grace, my dear fellow. Avoid the man who 
pours out his domestic sorrowsin your ear, or 
who wears his heart upon his sleeve. ‘The 
latter, as I have already expressed, is vulgar 
and is in as bad taste as putting a band of 
crépe around it for a deceased relative, Ser- 
vants only do this. Pathetic recitals are all 
very well in their way when there is some- 
thing very interesting in the story, but pathos 
in evening clothes loses much of its effect. 
It is a relic of other ages. Perhaps there may 
come a time in my life when these things 
which are around me shall be no more. I 
shall see gradually as in a dream my cosy 
library with -its well-filled bookcases and its 
broad French windows, its ancestral paintings, 





and its many pretty tables fade away. The 


embers of the log fire and the sweet scent of 


the first flowers of spring shall alike vanish. 
There will be no horses in my stable, and 
my servants shall have disappeared like the 
shadows of night before the morning sun. 
There will even be no Meadows and instead I 
may be sitting in a cheerless hall bedroom in 
a dingy boarding house with the past and its 
brightness behind me forever and nothing in 
the future but one heart ache. Well, per- 
haps then I shall look for sympathy—but I 





tists in the world, that the subject is best Jeft 
alone, perhaps. There is, however, a little 
known history connected with the violin 
which Henri Marteau uses and the story will 
doubtless prove interesting to music lovers. 
The instrument is a Maggini and originally 
belonged to the Emperor of Austria, then 
Maria Theresa presented it to a favorite 
Belgian violinist, Kennis, and the violin re- 
mained in the Kennis family for many years 
after the death of the artist. Leonard, who 
was then the possessor of a magnificent 





HENRI MARTEAU 


doubt it. I shall not expect my old-time 
friends to crowd around me and I shall take 
the situation philosophically. And in that 
extreme moment—which heaven forbid 
should ever be mine—I will suit myself to 
my changed and altered conditions and have 
the cut of my cloth in accordance therewith. 


HENRI MARTEAU 


S little or nothing can be added to 
what has already been said in praise 
of that famous young violinist, 


Henri Marteau, whose undoubted talent has 
placed him in the ranks of the foremost ar- 
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Stradivarius which he had used a number of 
years and begun to tne of, asked de Beriot, 
the great violinist, whether he did not know 
of some fine violin which he could buy. De 
Beriot spoke of the famous instrument pos- 
sessed by the Kennis family. Leonard saw 
the violin, played upon it and was so en- 
chanted that he bought it then and there. 
After the death of Leonard, the violin was 
promised to Ovide Musin who, however, was 
not willing to pay 10,000 francs for it ; where- 
upon Mme, Leonard sent a telegram to Mar- 
teau asking him whether he would like to 
have the instrument. Marteau fairly rushed 
to the house of Mme, Leonard, paid the 











10,000 fiancs and left the lady’s Presence 


happy i in the possession of the precious ingtry, 


ment which since his ownership of it has ge. 


lighted audiences 1n all parts of the world, 
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(1) The writer’stull name and address must accom. 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei. 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute y, 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on on 
side of their letter paper. 

4) ya ey questions only answerej 
by mail before publication, and with $1.09 
paid by correspondent. 












So many questions of exactly, or almost ex. 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
tt has bec me necessary to number them for con. 
weniecein reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexea in Vogue Office 


1126. Acknowledging Wedding 
Presents. Color of Sealing Wax 
Gloves and Tie for Groom at Noon 
Wedding. To Marion, St. John, N.B. 
—(1) Kindly tell me through Vogue a few 
pretty ways of wording acknowledgments of 
wedding gifts. 

(2) What color sealing wax is considered 
best form to use? 

(3) What color gloves and necktie should 
a groom wear at a church high-noon wedding? 

(1) A note of acknowledgment, to show 
cleverness, should evince personal interest, that 
is to say there should be evidence of a personal 
equation between the writer and the receiver, 
Such a note would thank the sender for: 
gift in a way to lead him to suppose that hi 
particular present was the one of all othen 
most desired and most appreciated. 

It is possible for a note to be wholly correct 
in its phrasing and excellent as regards the 
adjectives used, or be good literary compoi- 
tion, and still not be convincing nor satisfy- 
ing to the giver of the present, who ha 
taken pains to select something that he thinks 
will be particularly acceptable, and will give 
¢pecial pleasure. 

A simple note, very directly expressed, 
conveying as much as possible one’s pleasure 
in the possession of a beautiful object, is 


preferable to a note containing any number of 


elaborate phrases. Then, too, there are 
gradations in the mode of acknowledgment. 
It is evident one would not acknowledge the 
receipt of a silver spoon in quite the same 
way as if the gift were a diamond tiara; al 
though it is also possible that the receiver o 
the gift might be really more grateful to the 
giver of the spoon than to the giver of th 
tiara, feeling that the giver of the spoon had 
taken more trouble and more self denial in 
making the gift. 

Set forms of notes as a rule seem ridicu- 
lous, because they are written as it were in 
the dark, without knowing the personal tt 
lations of the correspondents. In writing 
such notes of acknowledgment, therefore, a 
very good point is to write about the special 
character and charm of each present, ‘Almost 
anybody who takes pains to do this can find 
some reason why each present 1s particularly 
desisable, and send a note that is something 
more than a dismissal of the subject with: 
** And thank you so much for your pretty 
present.” 

The following note serves to illustrate this 
point : 

My dear Mrs. Smith : 

Your charming piece of cld silver has jut 
arrived, and it is uniqu- among the git 
that I have received. It gives me the greatest 
pleasure to look at it, reminding me of the 
beautiful collections of old silver in Eng!ané. 
It is so thoughtful of you to send me such? 
pretty present, for which I am most deeply 






















































































grateful, and thank you very, very much. 
Very sincerely yours. 

(2) The color of the wax used is purely! 
matter of personal taste. If you use w hite 
paper stamped with a color it is pretty to ¥ 
wax of the same color. If your paper ® 
tinted, wax ashade darker looks well. 

(3) White silk ascot tie, and white gla 
gloves with white stitching. 
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1127. Addressing Wedding Invi- 
tations. To D. H., Peoria, Ill, (1) In 
sending wedding invitations where there are 
several in the family, 1s it correct to send to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones and family ? 

(2) In sending announcement cards where 
there are several grown people in a family, 
should one be sent to each one separately ? 

(1) In sending wedding invitations the 
outside envelope should be addressed to Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones, with the street, number and 
town, and in this envelope place two invita- 
tions directed, one to Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
without the address, and the other to Miss 

ones, or, if there is more than one daughter, 

the Misses Jones, If there are sons another 
invitation, placed in a separate envelope, 
should be sent to the Messrs. Jones. 

(2) Announcement cards are sent in the 
same way as wedding invitations, This 
manner of sending invitations is much better 
form than directing them to Mr. and Mrs, 
jones and family. 


1128. Cards to Men from a Hotel 
To Louise, Boston.—My sister and I have 
agreed to refer a dispute of ours to you. I 
insist it is perfectly proper for a married wo- 
man who chances to be stopping a week at an 
hotel in a city where she has many friends to 
wiite on her visiting card the name of her 
hotel and the length of her stay, and mail it 
to her men as well as her women friends. 
My sister insists that it is never, under any 
circumstances, proper to send a card to a 
man, That a card is equivalent to a call, 
and since a woman would not call on a man, 
or leave a card on a man, it is quite as im- 
proper to mail him a card wich her address 
on it, but that I must write notes to men 
whom I wish to ask to call on me while I 
amin town, And while a young girl would 
not be sending her cards. to men, perhaps, it 
is entirely proper for a married woman to 
inform her men friends that she is in town 
by means of a word on her card rather than 
by writing them notes. Am I right or 
wrong ? . 

Neither is quite right. If you are in a 
hotel long enough to have days, or give one 
large reception, it is quite proper for either a 
married woman or an unmarried one to send 
cards to men or women friends. Of course 
in the case of the unmartied girl the card of 
her mother or chaperone would be sent also. 
If you do not have days or a reception, and 
wish your men friends to call on you, you 
should write them notes. 


1129. Traveling Dress for Four 
Year Old Child. To P., Montgomery.— 
Kindly tell me of suitable material and how 
to make traveling dress for little girl four 
years old. Also what kind of hat or cap 
should be worn with suit. 

A little girl of three or four looks best at 
all times dressed in white, but if you wish her 
to have a dress for traveling which will not 
soil as easily as white, we would advise tan or 
blue linen, made like model 5127 Vogue 26 
May, Children’s Fashion Number. A white 
sailor hat like the one shown, or a sailor cap 
like that worn by the boy 5046, would look 
well worn with this suit. A reefer like that 
shown in Vogue 5 May, Seen in the Shops 
article, would be pretty also. 





Ueda date of 237 Fune Vogue will 
publish a number devoted mainly to 
Outing. 





(Continued from page iii) 
bottom, there is a fold of piqué, The vest is 
made of piqué and needlework alternating. 
Sleeves are tucked in groups of three and 
puffed at the top. White gros-grain sash 
with big rosettes at the back. 

Fig 5106—Piqué frock. Tailor skirt 
trimmed with bias folds of piqué. Jacket 
reaching over the hips trimmed to match the 
skirt with bias folds put on in scroll design. 
Deep revers and plain leg-o’-mutton sleeves. 

Fig. 5107—Evening toilette of pale mauve 
organdie appliqué with écru lace. Apron 
front with a deep full flounce finished with a 
quilting of organdie at the bottom, The 
bodice has long wrinkled sleeves puffed at the 
top, the puffs are caught and held flat in the 
centre with buckles, The bodice is crossed, 
fastening over to one side, and in the opening 
mauve chiffon is bunched very full. A 
crushed white satin girdle fastens with a 
rosette. 

Fig. 5118—Elaborate summer visiting 
gown of absinthe green mousseline of the finest 
texture. The bodice is cut round and shows 
a guimpe of shirred white chiffon. On the 
bodice black chantilly is incrusted, then 
spangle and embroidered. The sleeves are 
treated in the same way. The belt is of 
spangles fastened with an old paste buckle. 
The skirt has first a silk foundation then 
white chiffon and last the mousseline which 
is trimmed up the front and around the bot- 
tom with the lace spangles and embroidery, 
A collar of chantilly lace is fastened in front 
was a big lace cravat. 

Fig. 5123—Watermellon pink batiste, 
princess effect. Little yoke of cream tucked 
taffeta acru batiste embroidery extends down 
the side of the gown and around the bottom, 
Large open work jet buttons also extend from 
the yoke tothe bottom. The girdle and col- 
lar are of black taffeta, Side bodices are over- 
laid with batiste embroidery and there are two 
rows turned back from the yoke and trimmed 
at the corners. A large rough straw hat in 
pink has two black feathers in front caught 
with a buckle and a large rosette of appliquéd 
lace and black silk poppies in the back. A 
smart sunshade to be worn with the frock is 
of stiff pink gros grain perfectly plain, with 
pink enameled handle and dainty moonstone 
top. 

§124—Black grenadine princess with yoke 
and sleeves of silk gauze. A deep fall of lace 
extends from the’ yoke which is finished 
around with gauze rosettes. 

Fig. 5125—Figured organdie in violet tones 
with fine stripes of yellow. The skirt is made 
over a silk foundation of pale yellow and 
hangs plain in front and very full in the back. 
The trimming is of yellow lace and mauve 
satin ribbon quillings, forming a design. The 
guimp is of yellow mousseline de soie and 
can either be made over a lining or show the 
neck and arms through. The bodice is fin- 
ished around the neck with a collar which is 
trimmed in lace sewn on flat. 

Fig. 5130—Very dainty organdie made 
with valenciennes insertion. ‘The skirt and 
bodice are striped with pieces of insertion 
sewn on bias. There is a vest of sheer white 
organdie, tucked and trimmed with very nar- 
row knife plaitings. Deep square revers of 
white taffeta are heavily embroidered in 
white silk. Little cuffs and a sash are of the 
taffeta, treated in the same way. The foun- 
dation is of silk, with an organdie and lace 
accordion-plaited ruffle reaching to the 
knees. 
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Fig. 5132—Little theatre bonnet of crushed 
yellow roses and lace. The entire bonnet is 
compos d of the roses with a full bow of lace 
in the very front with a lace jabot at one side, 
the back caught with a rhinestone orna- 
ment. 

Fig. 5134 Smart toque of lace straw braid 
trimmed with full puffs of blue and black 
chiffon. At the side one large blue feather, 
and falling over the hair in the back there are 
blue and black tips. 

Fig. 5139 —Black taffeta heavily embroid- 
ered and appliquéd with thistles. The skirt 
is built with a Spanish flounce composed 
of the thistle appliqué. The little cut-away 
jacket is all embroidery and has deep revers 
of white satin overlaid with a lace design and 
edged with two little bias satin ruffles em- 
broidered in scollops. 
is treated in the same way. The vest is made 
of white chiffon in billows of puffs, extend- 
ing over the shoulders and across the back 
are two deep shoulder capes. Toque of tur- 
quoise blue with black wings. 

Fig. 5140—Blue nun’s veiling satin stripe 
covered with pink rose buds. ‘The skirt is 
seven gored with cords an inch apart ; ruch- 
ings as far as the knee. Sleeves of bodice 
correspond with skirt. There is a round 
tucked yoke of corn-blue taffeta with a bias 
ruffle extending over the shoulders and giving 
the effect of a sailor collar in the back, 
ruffle is tucked at the bottom. 


with little: ruffles of deep écru lace, 


the front hangs a stole of silk edged with a | if 


deep ruffle of lace. High collar composed of 
lace ruche. and a full jabot falling from the 





A high funnel collar ' 


the | 
The smart 
little cape is of corn-blue gros-grain trimmed | 
Down | 


neck. On either shoulder are rosettes of 
mirror velvet in soft coral pink. 

Fig. 5141—Serviceable bodice to be worn 
on cool days with white serge skirts is made 
of mignonette green, light-weight cloth and 
trimmed with stitched bands of cloth, steel 
buttons and a jabot of lace. 

Fig. 5143—An attractive little breakfast 
frock is made with a skirt of plain violet or- 
gandie, trimmed with an accordion-plaitep 
flounce which is both headed and edged with 
a ruche of narrow butter colored lace, The 
jacket is of figured organdie in violet tone ; 
deep shoulder cape of tucks, lace and inser- 
tion, and a jabot to the waist line. The bot- 
tom of the jacket is trimmed with a row of 
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insertion and ruffle of lace. Wrinkled sleeves 
finished with lace, 

Fig. 5144—Pink India slik petticoat, 
trimmed with a deep flounce edged with a 
three-inch plissé put on with a pinched quill- 
ing—under this is another ruffle of silk. 
The chemise is of the same material, hand- 
embroidered, and trimmed with a tiny ruffle 
of the same. 


PITMAN—PAGE 359 


Unper-siip of robin’s-egg blue taffeta, fin- 
ished at the bottom with a ruche of silk. 
Skirt of black Brussel’s net made with a 
Spanish flounce, trimmed with a ruche of 
net, black velvet bands and rosettes, Bodice 
low necked, edged with narrow jet, with re- 
vers back and front of black velvet edged 
with ruche of net Blouse front trimmed 
with five rows of black velvet baby ribbon ; 
back the same. Belt of black velvet with 
rosettes on either side of the front. Sleeves 
of silk covered with net and finished with a 
double ruching. 


ARTHUR—PAGE 361 


SumMer Eveninc Dress.—Skirt of yel- 
low lawn, edged with ruche of same, over- 
skirt and bodice of figured blue lawn. The 
over-skirt is trimmed with a rufle edged with 
a ruche. Marie Antoinette fichu of point 
d'esprit edged with footing. Wrap of white 
‘Albatross edged with quilled footing. 


MASSA—PAGE 362 


Huntine Suit of red-brown ooze leather 
with boots to match; brown derby. 


FRAME—PAGE 363 

Tue Centre Ficure is black taffeta, with 
black velvet bands, and mauve collar and 
belt, with a white satin tucked vest. 

The figure to the right is of black chenille 
net over green taffeta, the yoke is of white 
satin and cream-colored lace with a green 
velvet collar, anda band with jetted clasps. 

The figure to the left is of mastiff-colored 
peau de soie and has scarfs of Renaissance 
lace with a tucked front and a black velvet 
belt with steel and rhinestone buckle. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


USEFULNESS OF THE SPANISH FLOUNCE 


| Ast summer’s gowns may be taken up 


at once and remodeled without fear. 

Spanish flounces will work wonders 
with skirts, and Spanish flounces may s‘art 
at the knee or from a distance of three to 
five inches below the belt. The latter is the 
smartest by far. Then select ibis or flamingo, 
red-orange or burnt orange taffeta for the 
underskirt if you are altering a black lace, 
and do not failto buy net instead of all lace, if 
you are buying new material, as nets are the 
rage. Full dress gowns have the underskirts 
made very dressy and softened by being 
draped with mousseline de soie of the same 
shade, and trimmed with a flounce of six 
inches, the material being doubled around the 
bottom. Some of the taffeta skirts seen un- 
der transparent materials have pointed and 
waved ruffings of the same, with pinked out 
edges. The effect of cross lines or any raised 
trimming of that kind does not improve the 
outer skirt effect, and assuredly is in oppo- 
sition to the slender lines of the figure above 
the knee, to achieve which everything is 
subordinate to flatness, 


NUN’S VEILING MAKES A DEPENDABLE GOWN 


The perplexing thought and absorbing 
question tormenting hundreds of women at 
this moment is what kind of material and 
what color to select for one of those depend- 
able gowns which every woman craves from 
season to season. The gown needs to fit in 
for all occasions, to be dressy enough to wear 
to a Delmonico luncheon or dinner, to pay 
visits in, and yet must not attract attention 
on the street in any way. All of these con- 
ditions are satisfactorily combined in what 
the French call lainage and is familiar to us 
as nun’s veiling, and is decidedly the smart- 
est fabric for street wear this season, The 
silks over which it is built produce much 
effect. Those which match the veiling are 
less dressy than those which are in contrast, 
as the material is semi-transparent. 


GOWN OF BEIGE VEILING 


A charming gown of beige veiling, from 
one of the best gown establishments in town, 
is made up over taffeta in the new shade of 
ibis or an orange-red. Its skirt is rather 
long, not intended for walking, and separately 
hung. An eight inch entredeux of yellow 
guipure is inset, the veiling cut from under, 
so that above the knee it forms a point and 
gradually drops in the back to within a few 
inches of the bottom. On both edgcs of this 
entredeux there is a narrow steel pailletté or 
spangled gimp, and the lace is lightly embroi- 
dered in places with beige chenille. On the 
bottom of the skirt, for finish, is a small frill 
shirred through the middle. 

The bodice is round, the veiling shirred 
and belted in with a narrow belt of ibis 
taffeta, closing with a smull bow and oval 
steel buckle. Upper part of bodice 1s cov- 
ered with a guipure lace suggestion of an eton 
with chenille embroidery matching the in- 
sertion on skirt. In front, above the bust, 
is a short downward point, the lace then 
rounding under the arm and rising somewhat 
towards the middle of the back, the edge 
prettily scalloped, and below it two rows of 
mousseline de soie plissé, the under one of 
ibis, the upper one of beige, both frilling to- 
gether with delightful glimpses of color. 
This pretty half-jacket is demi-décolleté, but 
is cut quite high so that the chemisette is a 
small one of shirred taffeta matching the 
belt, also plisséd and extending into a half- 
high collar wired to turn over. Guipure 
sleeves, the upper part of drapery embroidered 
with chenille and showing the ibis silk 
beneath, while the wrists flare slightly over 
the hand, and an inside narrow shirring of 
the same silk acts for finish. The ensemble 
is a charming combination of material and 
color, and is the very gown fit for the pur- 
poses named earlier, except that it will not do 
for walking because of its length. 


HOW THE IDEA OF THE COSTUME COULD BE 
INEXPENSIVELY CARKIED OUT 


Walking skirts must just escape the ground, 
and were this skirt and bodice linings of 
beige taffeta, there would be better assurance 
of durable wear and freedom from easy soiling. 
All the color might be retained in belt, frills 
and collar, and the same becomingness as- 
sured. In the same way a change from the 
expense of guipure might be brought about by 
substituting a beige taffeta eton, embroidered 
in even spaces with a small figure part of it, 
in light and dark beige silks with a touch of 
chenille. The double plissé frill could be 
ussd for finish all the same. On the skirt, 
as a substitute for the lace, there might be 
three rows of bias taffeta bands stitched on 
both sides, or the bands may be waved, but 
following the same line as the insertion. 
Taffeta bands la'd on the bias and flat are 
looked upon as among the smartest of trim- 
mings, and they deserve it, for the skilled 
hand alone can give that precision and fit 
them perfectly to any curve or design. Satin 
bands, pretty as they are, are no longer in 
the lead this spring. 


SLEEVES AND THEIR WRISTS 


Wrists of sleeves fit very closely and may 
or may not have an additional flare of cuff or 
tab over the hand. If they do have it it is 
quite modified, while many of the models 
from Paris have plain untrimmed wrists 
hooking very snugly. For prettiness and be- 
comingness, the trimmed wrist is by far the 
most desirable, and will be generally worn. 
The tops of sleeves are quite distinctive. In 
cloth, whether gown tailor-made or not, 
there is the least possible fulness, the sleeve 
as nearly tight-fitting as possible, with an 
epaulette above. But in silks, veilings, fou- 
lards, baréges—all soft materials in fact—Paris 
makers still retain the moderate top fulness 
which we have worn. French sleeves are 
generally cut in one piece on the modernized 
leg-o’-mutton plan. Trimmings still follow 
the lines on sleeves to which we are accus- 
tomed, that is reserved for the top part. At 
the same time the shirred sleeve, its whole 
length alike, or one that is puffed or tucked, 
is as much in vogue as ever. Machines for 
reproducing the effect of shirrings and puff- 
ing are doing the daintiest work on silks and 


vi 


gauzes of various kinds, These“are charm 
workers for house-dressmaking. In mousse- 
line de soie the effect is vapory and soft, and 
extremely modish. 


A FASHIONABLE CUT IN BODICES 


Double-breasted bodices with wide shawl 
pointed revers fastening a little towards the 
left with large buttons, are always extremely 
smart. They are cut up in an A in lower 
front showing an inside silk or velvet vest, 
which is again seen above the revers form- 
ing also a neck band. This A opening is 
trimmed with a flat narrow velvet or ribbon 
which in two rows, follows what might be 
called the corset line across the back, the 
back being plain, and falls the least bit 
toward the front stopping an inch or so from 
the point of the A and turning downward 
into the belt. Three rows or rings of the 
same trimming trim the top of the skirt. 
Sleeves on the usual model, draped at the top 
slightly and quite close to the arm, with small 
turn over cuffs of whatever one has chosen for 
the revers. As there is nothing more effec- 
tive than guipure lace over white satin—much 
as it has been worn—we may take it for 
granted that lace and satin will be used for 
these purposes, 


THE ECONOMY OF WHITE 


Two of the best-dressed girls at Newport 
this summer wore what I have so often ad- 
vised as the most economical and at the same 
time the smartest of all gowns—white ones. 
There was no evidence that they were influ- 
enced by the economy of the matter in their 
choice, but there is no doubt that white is the 
only line of dress in summer for young women 
who aim at smartness with the least expense. 
Their white piqués were worn with white 
silk waists and rose-pink or pale silvery blue 
taffeta sashes and neck bands to match. 
Again they would wear sheer French lawns, 
with untrimmed skirts but beautifully hung, 
while the round bodices were tucked and 
tucked sleeves matching. For these gowns 
were white satin, green of locust and corn- 
yellow ribbons, the twice-around-the-waist- 
belt, and the same kind of neckband, Their 
hats were always trimmed to match their 
ribbons, some of them had very wide brims, 
with the edges trimmed with delicate chiffon 
or lace flouncings. A variety of parasols— 
plenty of fresh gloves—the prettiest of ties, 
sums up further details, while to all was added 
a fresh crispness that in itself was the greatest 
of charms. Simple elegance of this kind is 
the key note of true refinement. 


PASSE DANCE GOWNS 


As for discarded dance-gowns, where thesilk 
or satin is really of good quality and not much 
abused, the skirts can be turned into lovely 
evening wraps, and retain all the fresh ap- 
pearance of having been bought yard by yard 
for the purpose. One of the models which 
was chosen for just such a purpose was a half- 
length cape in the back, which hung very 
prettily, and had long shaw! fronts terminat- 
ing in points, It had a high collar, and was 
trimmed with thiee rows of ruchings, the 
ruches being double, the wider one of silk 
and the top one of mousseline de soie. 

As the skirt from which the wrap was 
made was a Louis Seize silk in stripes of pink 
satin with small pink flowers on a white silk 
ground, the ruches each having pink silk and 
pink mousseline de soie had the happiest 
effect, The high co.lar was lined with ruches 
of mousseline de soie alone, and around the 
bottom of the big mantle, which was lined 
with white silk quilting by the way, was a 
nine-inch flounce of white silk lace, an old 
Spanish bit, once worn on a white silk 
domino at a ball in Madrid. Nothing could 
have been selected to better advantage, as the 
tone of the silk and lace were most harmon- 
ious. 

The customary use of old ball-gown skirts 
is to have them serve for underskirts, or 
linings to thin materials which are draped 
over them, or they are turned into full dress 
petticoats. 
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STRANGE BY COMPARISON 


THE LONDON SHOP GIRL 


His extract from an article by My, 

Walter Besant in The Londop 

Queen reads like a romance whey 

one considers the well lighted, well heate; 

and well ventilated shops that abound jp 
New York. 

In Mill’s sense there ig no longer any ‘ gu}. 
jection of the sex”’ ; but there is a subjection 
of which we have been reading a great dea| 
lately—a subjection of the weak by the 
strong, of the servants by their master, 
which seems to me a more serious evil even 
than the alleged intellectual inferiority of the 
whole sex. If the accounts published in the 
Daily Chronicle are true, then the condition 
of the girls in drapers’ shops is such as to cal] 
for the interference of Government. We 
must, of course, make allowances, Draper 
do not run their shops out of benevolence, 
but in order to live bythem. They must 
keep strict watch and rule over their assist- 
ants; they must insist on zeal and activity, 
and upon power of push and display and 
temptation. The things of which one com. 
plains are the things which do not concern 
the rules of the shop—the terrible hours, 
which leave the poor girls no time for a 
change and a rest between shop and bed ; the 
cruelty, the barbarity—of making the girls 
stand all the time; the crowded dormitories, 
the bad food, the insufficient time allowed for 
meals, the fines, the harsh dismissals. What 
is to be done? Can we-close all shops a 
seven? Why not? The West-End shops 
close about that time; if :people knew that 
all shops would be shut. at) seven they would 
not want to go shopping after'that time. Can 
we insist on stools being placed for the girls’ 
It is now some years since the practice of 
standing all day was pointed out, and many 
shopkeepers did put stools behind the counter. 
Can we insist on shops being ventilated’ 
Why not? Ina word, can we not apply to 
shops some of the Acts which govern facto. 
ries? Can we not appoint inspectors—ladies 
—to see that they are enforced ? 

As for bringing public opinion to bear, | 
despair of it. The people who would work 
for such a subject are too few in comparison 
with the many who will not concern them- 
selves with the health and happiness of the 
shop girls. It is a matter of education. It 
took Lord Shaftesbury I know not how many 
years before he could get the world to discern 
the inhuman cruelty with which children 
were treated in mill and mine. He succeeded 
at length. We want another Lord Shafts- 
bury to take up the case of the shop girls. 
The public go into a shop; they are greeted 
by a well-spoken girl with a pleasing smile, 
who produces what they want and what they 
don’t want. They do not notice her pale 
face, her trembling fingers ; they do not ob- 
serve the twinge of pain which is shown in 
the contraction of the features ; they do not 
know that her feet are covered with blisters, 
and that her limbs are aching with the long 
standing. Nor do they ask whether she has 
been able to eat the dinner for which twenty 
minutes are allowed. The atmosphere, they 
perceive, is horribly stuffy; but since they 
are only in it for a few minutes it matters 
nothing. And they do not ask what the ef- 
fect must be upon the girls who stand about 
in it all day long, All this, you think, is 





Baking Powder and Roy- 
al Baking Powder are not 
synonymous terms. There- 
fore, to get the best, see that 
your orders are for “ Royal 
Baking Powder.” This is 
absolutely necessary to in- 
sure safety from baking 
powders made from alum, 
which if used in food will 


render it unwholesome. — 
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exaggeration. Doubtless there are places 
where the very faces of the girls show that 
they are well treated and happy. Do not, 
however, because you can name half a dozen 
sch places, set down all the stories you have 
read to the contrary as made up and imagin- 
ary. If there are only ten per cent. of these 
shops such as have been described in the 
igurnal referred to, action of some sort will 
be imperatively called for. 


ALTERING A BLACK POULT DE SOIE 


A pretty model to follow in altering a 
house dress of black poult de soie, with a 
jong plain skirt, is to flounce the skirt with 
black chiffonette, which is very lustrous and 
would not require much fulness. The flounces 
should be either three or five and graduated 
in size, A décolleté bodice will answer for 
poth day and evening wear by wearing a high- 
necked chiffonette chemisette lined with 
black marceline, with detachable sleeves to 
match, lined in like manner and attached to 
the chemisette for convenience, 

A piqué gown from last season may be im- 
proved by frilling the skirt with narrow scant 
ruffles of white lawn its whole length, and 
edging each ruffle with a narrow black silk 
braid which will wash. Add a lawn collar 
smartly cut, edged with the same ruffling and 
worn over a plain piqué bodice, with a black 
or white ribbon belt having a bow or jet 
buckle. The neck trimming must be fresh 
and becoming, in black and white or all 
white, according to the kind of belt, as both 
must be in accord. While black and white 
remains a combination much in vogue, these 
hints are especially suited to those entering 
half mourning, the alterations to be made on 
last year’s gowns those worn during their 
period of deep mourning. 


THE BOASTFUL LADY AND 
THE BURGLAR 


BY MARY DWIGHT 


Or a week the little village of Deep 
F Brook had been terrorized by robber- 
ies. The Deep Brook people were 
mostly wealthy New Yorkers spending the 
summer there and, after the manner of most 
Americans, carrying quantities of jewelry and 
silver with them. There were very peculiar 
circumstances attending the robberies. No 
bands of burly, desperate-looking men, with 
masks and pistols, took possession of the 
house and threatened the lives of the inmates 
should they resist. On the contrary, one 
quiet, unarmed man, in some way so mys- 
terious that it smacked of black art, held the 
householders in check while he quietly re- 
moved the plate and jewels. The victims 
could noc explain it; they could but inco- 
herently protest that somehow they were un- 
able to resist. : 

‘*T call it hypnotism—-profound oriental 
hypnotism,”’ said Miss Burns to a group of 
ladies on the piazza of the hotel. 

‘* And I call it nonsense,”’ replied a clear, 
decided voice from the other end of the 
piazza. The speaker was a tall, athletic 
girl, with breezy, outdoor air about her. 
‘What I believe is that this man—or men, 
more likely—carries a pistol, or a knife, or 
whatever weapons burglars affect. That he 
threatens the people just like any other Bill 
Sykes. That, very naturally preferring their 
lives to their spoons, they lie quiet. In the 
Morning they get daylight courage, are 
ashamed of doing nothing the night before, 
and so make up those absurd stories of hyp- 
notism, magic power, etc,”” 

‘* But, my dear Janet, how do you account 
for the absolute absence of any trace of him 
after leaving the house ?”” said Miss Burns. 

‘Or for the fact‘that Mrs. Maxwell and 

Mis; Wentworth both saw him, neither of 
whom would feel any shame at confessing to 
having been overawed by a pistol ?’’ de- 
manded another. 
_“* As for leaving no traces,’’ replied the 
girl, ‘that only means he is unusually 
clever at his trade, and the police unusually 
stupid. Mrs. Maxwell and Elsie Wentworth 
are both nervous, hysterical geese, who'd say 
they saw and heard anything. I'd like to 
see him myself,”’ 

** Janet Vorce ! You can’t be in earnest !”” 
cried a terrified chorus. 

“T would, If he presented a pistol I'd 





lie there and see him remove the very chairs 
and tables; if he tried to hypnotize me I'd 
rouse the neighborhood.’’ The girl’s face 
was reddened by her earnestness, every line 
of her tall figure showed courage and energy. 

** Well, dear, I hope no chance will be 
given to show your superiority to the rest of 
humanity while I am visiting you,’’ laughed 
the placid Miss Burns. ‘It’s one o'clock, 
if we want to get home by luncheon time we 
must hurry.”’ 


* * * 


Taat night as Janet Vorce was preparing 
for bed she thought to herself: 

**Look at the jewelry and silver on my 
dresser. Its a real temptation to an honest 
poor maneven. Anyhow,’’ with a whimsi- 
cal laugh, **I°ll put my watch under my 
pillow ; that won’t be seized if the rest are.” 

Some time in the night she slowly open her 
eyes conscious of a presence inthe room. A 
man was seated in the wicker chair by the 
window looking steadily at her. He was 
dressed in outing flannels and in the faint 
light of a lamp beside him seemed small, 
rather young and good-looking, Janetstared 
in bewilderment ; had she fallen asleep in her 
own drawing room and was this one of her 
friends come to play golf? The man rose, 
came to the bed and said in a low pleasant 
voice : 

** Don’t be alarmed, nothing will happen 
to you, only don’t speak,”’ 

The action and the tone were so conven- 
tional that the girl still had a confused idea 
that she must be in her own drawing room. 
Suddenly an idea flashed into her brain, 

‘© Yes,”’ said the man, as if she had 


spoken, ‘* I am he, but it’s all right. Only 
you must keep quiet.”’ 
Then she felt him at her dresser. She 


could scream. She could spring from her 
bed and rush past him into the hall, Yet 
she did nothing. She was not afraid to 
scream ; she simply did not want to. A 
strange inertion seemed to have seized her. 

‘*He shall not have my watch,’’ she 
thought. And slipping her hand beneath the 
pillow, she dropped the watch noiselessly on 
the thick carpet. Her movement attracted 
the man’s attention. 

** 1 must trouble you to allow me to look 
under your pillow. Ladies usually keep their 
watches in that place.’” 

He lifted Janct and felt under the pillow. 

*¢] don’t know where it is,’” she said sud- 
denly. Her own voice startled her, it 
sounded so loud and strange. 

** Hush !”” said the man. 

‘* Jan !’’ called the sleepy voice of Miss 
Burns from the next room. ‘*Is someone 
there? Are you talking ?"’ 

** Now,”’ thought Janet, ‘is my chance. 
I will give one shriek and leap up. My 
sudden spring will throw him back. In a 
minute everyone will be here.”’ 

She looked into the face of the robber. 
He was so near her she could see the color of 
his eyes plainly ; they were dark and bright, 
with something almost like a laughin them. 
They reminded her of her cousin Dick’s 
eyes, who was always teasing her. Yet they 
had something Dick’s lacked—his didn’t 
glow so steadily, so—— 

**'You must tell her no one is here,’’ 
whispered the man, rapidly but not fiercely. 
** Be quick. Say it’s all right.’’ 

Janet opened her lips. Surely that was 
her voice, but were those her words ? 

** It’s all right. No one is here.”’ 

The man smiled and turned back to the 
dresser. He returned to Janet, holding the 
lamp, which she saw was a dark lantern. 

‘*Here is a curious old ring. It is not 
valuable to me, but may be to you. You 
may keep it.”’ 

He laid the ring on the bed; it was Jan- 
et’s grandmother’s engagement ring, old and 


rare. He looked long into the girl’s eyes 
before speaking. She did not offer to 
move. 


‘Listen. Iam not going into any other 
room. You must not call out. I shall be 
gone from this house in one minute. You 
have been very good, Good night,”’ 

He was gone, but whether by the door or 
the window she could not tell. 

For a minute she lay still; then, with a 
gasp like one emerging from water, sprang 





to her feet Someone opened the door. It 
was Miss Burns, with a light. 
*¢ Jan,” she said, **1 know I heard a 
noise in here. Did you have a bad dream ?”” 
“J don’t know,’ whispered the girl, 
shivering, though not from cold, ‘* Look 
on my dresser and see.”” 


THE NEW YORK HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


** The preservation of the national health is the 
highest duty of the statesman."’— Gladstone, 


He women of this country have come, 

I in recent years, to realize that the 

good of their nation depends on a 
better appreciation and understanding of the 
importance of domestic science, and it is not 
surprising to learn, therefore, that the Na- 
tional Household Economic Association, 
which has for its sole object the study of the 
home in all its scientific and practical ramifi- 
cations, should, since its birth four years ago, 
have grown to such proportions that it now 
has the sympathy and interest of women 
throughout the Union. The headquarters of 
the society are in Chicago, under the able 
administration of its president, Dr. Mary E. 
Green, who was one of the judges of food 
products at the World’s Fair, and whose 
work in establishing diet kitchens in New 
York is gratefully remembered here. Each 
state organization has a vice-president, who 
is virtually president of the state association. 

The New York Association was organized 
on 19 March, 1897, by Mrs. William G. 
Shailer, who as vice-president of this state 
has displayed her ability in the work that has 
been carried on by her well-organized com- 
mittees, whose object as quoted from their 
Constitution is ** To awaken the public mind 
to the importance of establishing bureaus of 
information, where there can be an exchange 
of wants and needs between employer and 
employed in every department of home and 
social life ; to promote a more scientific knowl- 
edge of the care of children, of the economic 
and hygienic value of foods, fuel and clothing; 
a more intelligent understanding of correct 
plumbing and drainage in our homes, as well 
as need for pure water and good light in a 
sanitarily built house ; to secure skilled labor 
in every department of our homes and to or- 
ganize schools of household science and 
service.” 

That this awakening has already been 
accomplished, may be seen by the work of 
the committee on domestic service in schools, 
which has encouraged the introduction of a 
practical application of the various sciences 
bearing upon household economics, in the 
course prescribed for the public schools, while 
the women of the committee on Schools of 
Domestic Science and Service are succeeding 
in their efforts to establish cooking schools 
for mistresses and maids. 

In order to come in touch with the public 
by giving semi-monthly lectures and confer- 
ences, permanent headquarters were estab- 
lished by the Association in the New York 
Industrial Building Lexington Avenue and 
434 Street, where their charming rooms were 
open every other Friday for brief talks by well- 
know people on subjects pertaining to do- 
mestic science, to which the members may 
unite their friends. 

At the meetings which took place during 
last winter, Miss Marguerite Lindley talked 
on Physical Economics, Mr. Charles F. Win- 
gate on What Every One Should do about 
Household Sanitation, Mrs. Louise Hogan on 
Child Study, Miss Helen Kinne on Scientific 
Cooking, Miss Cornelia Bedford on The 
Kitchen Garden, etc. These lectures give 
an idea of the broad field that is being cov- 
ered by this association, 

After these talks tea is served and an in- 
formal reception takes place which affords an 
opportunity to bring out and exchange helpful 
ideas. In order to make it possible for all 
women to join, the annual membership fee is 
only $1 ; but those who feel desirous of help- 
ing such a cause, may become life members by 
paying $50. A few more life members will 
place the association on a firm financial 
basis and enable it to enlarge the reference 
library, which even now is fairly complete. 
A larger reserve fund would also enable the 
association to keep theJrooms open at all 
hours, so that anyone might feel at liberty to 


enter and consult the books on these vital 
subjects. 

A most interesting program of the lectures 
delivered during the season show, that Doctor 
Grace Peckham Murray spoke on The Child 
in the Household; Doctor James E. New- 
come of the Teachers’ College on Bacteria, as 
Friends or Foes; Miss Mary Butler, Pres. of 
Woman’s Institute, Yonkers, N. Y. on 
Preventive and Educative Work of Health 
Boards, with Plea for the Woman Inspec- 
tor; Prof. W. O, Atwater, on Foodin Rela- . 
tiun to True Economics ; The Place of Cook- 
ery in the Household, by Miss Maria Parloa ; 
Domestic Service, by Prof. Lucy Salmon ; 
and How can the Untrained Nurse help the 
Doctor, by Doctor Horace Tracy Hawks. 

The Household Economic Association is 
working with Hartly House, where classes 
are open for houseworkers, where an eight- 
lesson course in cooking, serving of food and 
other branches of housekeeping are taught for 
the moderate price of $1.50 the course, 
This is a work that must appeal to everyone, 
for to quote the motto of this association 
** To cure is the voice of the past, to prevent 
the divine whisper of to-day.”’ 


RETOLD FROM OTHER COL 
UMNS 


? | “He following letter to the New York 
Times is of interest to all lovers of 
that old Scotch ballad, Coming 

through the Rye. [ Ed. ] 

*¢ It is an unforunate fact that in most of 
the copies of this song, so attractive from its 
naiveté, Rye is spelled with a small r, as if 
the grain rye were meant and not the burn or 
rivulet Rye, which is a small stream in the 
northwest District of Cunningham in Ayr- 
shire. In this way the whole point of the 
story, as told in the song, is lost, and this 
beautiful lyric is degraded from the portrayal 
of a romantic episode to an account of a mere 
commonplace kissing match, 

‘* The Rye is asmall burn or stream which 
in many places in quite shallow, and is crossed 
by the familiar device of stepping-stones 
These stepping-stones do not leave room for 
two persons, coming from opposite diréctions, 
to passeach other without taking hold of each 
other’s hands. Whena young man on artriv- 
ing at the edge of the burn sees another trav- 
eler of the same sex, or a lady with whom he 
is not acquainted, or for whom he does not 
care much, approaching he waits until the path 
is clear, But if the passenger should be an 
attractive lassie of his acquaintance he at once 
begins to cross, they pass by taking hold of 
each other’s hands so as not to lose their 
balance. In such cases the lassie is expected 
to pay toll, just as young ladies have been 
known to do in this country when cross 
ing a bridge on a sleighing excursion. So 
that the fact that the lad did not wait un- 
til she got to the other side was good evidence 
that Jenny was not considered unattractive. 

‘* To say that rye grain is meant is absurd, 
The idea that a thrifty Scotch farmer would 
allow moonstruck young couples to tramp 
through his grain fields, kissing and philan- 
dering, is highly ridiculous. And in addition 
to this is the fact that rye is not grown in 
Scotland except in very exceptional cases, and 
is therefore unfamiliar to those to whom the 
song was originally addressed. Oats, barley, 
wheat and gray peas are the staple cereals. 1 
cannot call to mind a single instance where 
rye is mentioned in Scottish poetry or song, 
while barley, oats and peas are of very fre- 
quent occurrence. 

*¢] am aware thatthe word Rye is spelled 
with a small r in many copies of the song 
published in Scotland, and I am also aware 
that the pictures of lovers dandering through 
a field of grain have been labeled ‘ Coming 
thro’ the Rye,’ but all this does not alter the 
fact that the original idea came from the 
Rye burn 

‘*The song is a very old one. It was 
dressed up by Burns for Johnson’s Museum, 
but, strange to say, his version is not the one 
that is now popular, This was by a later 
hand. John Phin. 

“ Paterson, N. J., 26 May, 1898.” 

Under date of 27 Fune Vogue will 
publish a number devoted mainly to 

Outing. 
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THE MEASURE 


of the strength of Hall’s Hair 
Renewer is the measure of the 
length of the hair it produces. 
Hall’s-Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer makes the hair grow 
and gives it a fine texture and 


silken gloss. 


*¢ My own beautiful hair is a 
convincing proof of the efficacy 
of your valuable Hair Renewer, 
and my friends are profiting by 
my experience.”’ Mrs, M. A. 
Suaw, Auburn, N. Y. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 
toR. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H., and 
they will send you a full size bottle, carriage 








